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Notes of the Week 
NYONE who remembers—as who does not?— 
A easy optimism of the first days of the war 
which broke out ten years ago next Monday is 
forced to contrast it with our present discontents. 
‘* Business as usual’’ was then the foolish slogan of a 
people who have been struggling ever since to approxi- 
mate deeds to words. After four years of fighting and 
nearly six of ‘‘ reconstruction ” they find themselves 
immeasurably poorer than before the war, shoulder- 
ing the colossal burden of their own and other nations’ 
debts, dissatisfied morally and materially. Europe 
herself, having exchanged one form of insecurity for 
another and lost her health and wealth in the trans- 
action, is now struggling without conspicuous success 
to substitute for the old ‘‘ concert’ of Powers an 
equilibrium at least not less stable. This is the picture 
of our times ten years after the outbreak of ‘‘ the war 
to end war.’’ 


IRELAND: A PARALLEL 


It is more than a coincidence that on this tenth 
anniversary this nation should again find itself con- 
fronted with an apparently insoluble problem in Ireland 
as between Ulster and the South. We cannot view 
with any confidence of a happy conclusion the con- 
troversy that is likely to come to a head during the 
next few weeks over the Boundaries question, though 
we are grateful that the Prime Minister has shown a 
sense of his responsibility by calling into consultation 
men of all parties before taking any action. Ireland 
has not yet ceased to be the thorn in the flesh of British 
Governments, and is likely, indeed, to wound more 
deeply before she ceases to wound altogether. 
Most of the present trouble is due to what may be 
euphemistically called’ Mr. Lloyd George’s lack of 
thoroughness. In his desire to obtain a paper agree- 


ment with the Treaty of 1921 and to pose as the solver 
of the eternal Irish problem he left undetermined any 
details likely to render his hopes impossible of 
realization 
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A COMING CRISIS 


The latest news of the Irish question as we go to 
press indicates that the situation is likely to come 
rapidly toa head. It has for several months past been 
our view that Ireland might at any moment become @ 
decisive factor in our domestic politics, and writing 
in our issue of June 21 we said that unless the unex- 
pected happened the Government might soon “‘ find 
themselves faced with a situation before which present 
domestic issues, Russian conferences, even the Ruhr 
problem itself, will fade into insignificance.’’ Mr. 
Baldwin, on his side, Sir Patrick Hastings on his, 
have in the past few days stated on what issues, in 
their opinions, the next General Election will be 
fought. Ireland, that imponderable, may yet cause 
them to revise all their calculations. The Boundaries 
dispute sooner or later must confront this country with 
a problem of the utmost gravity. It will also almost 
certainly provoke a constitutional crisis of the first 
order, unless the Conservative Party should decide to 
reverse its previous attitude and desert Ulster. 


LIBERAL CO-OPERATION 


The Baldwin-baiters continue their sport untiringly 
and during the past week have been at pains to be- 
little what the Conservative leader said at Manchester 
on the subject of Liberal co-operation. Sooner or later 
Liberals and Conservatives will be forced by circum- 
stances to co-operate against the common foe of 
Socialism, but any attempt to achieve artificially and 
with undue haste what a combination of time and cir- 
cumstances can alone accomplish honourably is bound 
to be suspect. On this subject the recent article by 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in an evening journal, seems 
to us admirable both in tone and reasoning. Con- 
servatives will welcome wholeheartedly any genuine 
accession of strength to their ranks, but most of them 
do not quite understand this passionate enthusiasm 
for a handful of Liberal malcontents, unless _ it 
be on the analogy that there is more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety-and- 
nine just persons. If interest in these Liberals, who 
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do not seem to possess the full courage of their con- 
victions, were not coupled with persistent attacks on 
Mr. Baldwin and emulation of members of the late 
Coalition Government, the rumours of coalition-mon- 
gering which are so persistent would be the more 
readily discounted. 


SLIGHT PROGRESS 


During the week such progress as has been made by 
the London Conference has been the result of in- 
formal meetings of the ‘* Big Seven’’ quite as much 
as of anything achieved by the Committees, some of 
which, however, continue to do useful preliminary 
work. The military evacuation of the Ruhr is now 
being considered, and the French propose that if Ger- 
many executes her obligations this evacuation shall 
take place, at the latest, two years from the present 
time ; but this seems too long a period and is not likely 
to be acceptable to Germany, who is to be invited to 
the Conference ‘‘ when the moment appears oppor- 
tune.’’ This phrase must be taken to mean that the 
Conference will first have solved the root problem 
raised by the bankers’ dissatisfaction with the security 
for the £40 millions loan. The French have found a 
formula which may help matters, but will certainly 
lead to much further discussion. Their proposal is 
that in the event of non-agreement by the Reparations’ 
Commission and the proposed ad hoc Committee, 
which would deal with German default, resort should 
be had to arbitration, either by the Court of Inter- 
national Justice or by some special body. It is plain 
that the Conference is not yet near the end of its 
labours. Feeling in London remains hopeful, but Paris 
is distinctly pessimistic. 


THE SOCIALISTS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The exposure of Socialist incompetence in dealing 
with unemployment was completed in the House of 
Commons in the recent debate by the Socialists them- 
selves. Mr. Snowden could point to no results; he 
could but repeat and amplify promises. But in these 
promises there was scarcely anything concrete which 
had not been ‘borrowed from the various relief schemes 
propounded by the Conservative or by the Coalition 
Government or from the projects now favoured by 
Mr. Lloyd George. There remained, to be sure, the 
sugar-beet scheme, but originality in this connexion 
takes an unenviable form. For subsidies to beet- 
growing follow on a reduction of the duty on sugar in 
the programme of a Government whose right hand 
seems blissfully unaware of what its left hand is doing. 
The Socialists have no new and practical scheme for 
dealing with unemployment, to which indeed they have 
added by taking off the McKenna duties, and they 
cannot even go forward promptly with such plans as 
they have. As Mr. Macnamara showed from this 
Government’s own figures, it is actually doing less 
than its predecessors in a matter which is becoming 
ever more urgent. 


IRAQ 


Though the Government announced in the course 
of the Debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
that it will ratify the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty and ignore 
the rider attached to the ratification by the Baghdad 
Constituent Assembly, Iraq remains a very difficult 
question for Britain, as, indeed, was clear from what 
was said by the Colonial Secretary himself. Shall 
we be able to evacuate Iraq in four years, as is con- 
templated? First, there is the Mosul question that 
has to be settled with the Turk. Supposing it is 
settled, there remain the fundamental facts that, 
owing to the lack of any genuine Nationalist senti- 
ment among the Arabs, Iraq is a completely artificial 
State, with an alien King in Feisal, and that the 


State is kept together and Feisal maintained on his 
throne solely by British bayonets. These facts are 
not likely to undergo any change in four years, and 
this implies the continuance of British support for a 
much longer time. Sooner or later Iraq will have 
to be evacuated, at least as far south as Basra, 
which should be retained in defence of the Navy’s 
interests in the Anglo-Persian oilfields and in the 
interests of general trade in the Gulf. 


THE RIGHTS OF INDIAN LEGISLATURES 


There is certainly no precedent in India, nor, we 
believe, in any other part of the Empire for such an 
attempt to subject the legislature to the Law Courts 
as has been made in Bengal, where political malcon- 
tents some time ago obtained from Mr. Justice Ghose 
an injunction restraining the President of the Bengal 
Legislature from permitting a vote for ministerial 
salaries to be submitted again. An analogy of sorts 
may be found in the United States, where, however, 
the legislature can be challenged only after the com- 
mission of supposedly illegal acts and not restrained in 
advance. The particular difficulty in Bengal has been 
met by the Government of India, by the issue of special 
rules of procedure. But the wider question remains, 
and there remains also a clear indication that Indian 
politicians are far more anxious to score off the British 
Raj and Indian Moderates than to maintain the freedom 
and dignity of the legislature. 


EGYPT 


Events in India and Egypt are proving day by 
day how right Lecky was with his aphorism about 
the British Constitution being the ruin of the world. 
The attempt to apply British constitutional methods, 
evolved through centuries of political experience and 
shaped to the peculiar mould of English character 
and aptitude, to Eastern peoples, politically incom- 
petent and quite unfitted to adopt them, is certain 
to bring disaster. But this serious matter has its 
more humorous side, and we hear delightful accounts 
of the proceedings in the Egyptian Legislature. It 
appears that the Speaker’s authority was so regu- 
larly defied that he replaced his small bell with a 
larger and more authoritative one, which is hung 
high in the chamber and manipulated by a rope, like 
any belfry bell. The booming of this bell is met with 
angry cries by any member who happens to be on 
his feet when it sounds. ‘‘ How dare you ring your 
bell while I am speaking?” This praiseworthy de- 
ference to the decisions of a chosen referee is on a 
par with certain incidents at the Olympic games and 
should remind us—if any reminder be necessary— 
that our own notions of conduct cannot be applied 
indiscriminately to other countries. 


DOMINIONS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. Thomas would like us to believe, as doubtless 
he has persuaded himself, that the Dominions are sat- 
isfied with their representation at the Allied Confer- 
ence. Asa matter of fact there is much dissatisfaction. 
The make-shift arrangement offered the Dominions at 
the last moment had to be accepted or there would 
have been no representation at all. In adopting the 
present course the Government has violated the 
principle of equality of status between the nations 
of the Empire and in doing so has infringed the spirit 
of the agreement made at the Imperial Conference. 
With all respect to our Allied friends, as Mr. Amery 
says, ‘‘the rest of the world must take the British 
Empire as they find it.’’ We cannot diminish the 
status of our own Dominions merely to meet the con- 
venience of other Powers. Every allowance should 
be made for the inexperience of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, but we trust that our kinsmen overseas 
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will understand and appreciate that had a more ex- 
rienced government been in office so unfortunate a 
blunder would never have -been made. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN BRAZIL 

None too soon the Government is sending a warship 
to Brazil, for both British and Canadian investors have 
large interests in Sao Paulo, the southern commercial 
capital of that country and the centre of its immense 
coffee trade. The city has been the scene of desperate 
fighting between the Federal troops and many thou- 
sand revolutionaries, who were struggling for a better 
and more-up-to-date administration, but have been de- 
feated and are now in’ retreat. It is to be hoped that 
Sao Paulo, which contains many fine buildings, among 
them being the most magnificent theatre im the world, 
has not been destroyed. But the real significance of 
the fighting is its evidence of a conflict between 
Northern and Southern Brazil, a contest between the 
older and reactionary elements on the one side and, 
on the other the more modern and progressive peoples, 
of whom the Paulistas are the chief. 


THE WASTAGE OF YOUTH 


One of the most serious of the many problems of 
unemployment is that to which Mr. J. A. R. Cairns, 
magistrate at the Thames Police Court, drew atten- 
tion in a letter last Wednesday to The Times. The 
youth of the country is being lamentably wasted owing 
to unemployment and lack of control. As Mr. Cairns 
rightly says, ‘‘ the dole and outdoor relief are not 
solving the problem or rendering it any easier of solu- 
tion.” One of the most effective mitigations of this 
wastage would be an extension of the school age, 
which would, we believe, be thoroughly justified in the 
abnormal circumstances, But even though the State 
does nothing there is much that may be done by pri- 
vate individuals to remedy what is undoubtedly a 
grave evil. There is a wide field of social work here 
open to those ready to take advantage of it, and we 
commend Mr. Cairns’s appeal to the attention of all 
serious-minded persons. Our cities are teeming with 
potential criminals turned loose upon the world from 
school, with no prospects of employment and every 
temptation to the ill-conduct that waits upon idleness. 
Probably nine-tenths of them only require an oppor- 
tunity to prove themselves good citizens; the lack of 
that opportunity may in the aggregate be the cause of 
untold harm to the morale of the nation. 


WEMBLEY AND THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MacDonald last week took advantage of a 
dinner given to Members of the Socialist Government 
at the Lucullus Restaurant at Wembley to deliver 
an electioneering speech. ‘‘ One of the things which 
history would have to do,” he is reported to have 
said, ‘‘ would be to tell of the part the Labour Gov- 
ernment had played in the British Empire Exhibition.” 
This is surely pitched in a somewhat ecstatic key for 
a Prime Minister who did not make it his business 
to be present at the opening of the Exhibition. Neither 
in its inception nor in its preparation does the Exhi- 
bition owe anything whatever to the present Gov- 
ernment, which only came into power a few months 
before the opening date; and beyond some brave words 
by Mr. Thomas we are aware of little than the Gov- 
ernment has done for the Exhibition. But there’s no- 
thing like making a little party capital out of it, even if 
the Colonial Secretary did say recently that the Empire 
should be something altogether above party. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM BILL 
A more mischievous piece of legislation, of its 
kind, than the British Museum Bill it would be 


difficult to imagine. The peculiar value of the Museum 
to scholars and occasional investigators of every kind 
arises from the fact that its collections are so nearly 
complete as to give them confidence of finding in it 
everything pertinent to their particular inquiries. The 
Bill, by authorizing the loan of items from the col- 
lections to local museums, would deprive them of 
grounds for that confidence, baffle or delay research, 
and leave inquirers doubtful whether a survey covering 
everything in a department of the British Museum at a 
given time could or could not be regarded as exhaustive. 
It may be said that the Bill is only permissive, but 
how could the museum withstand incessant pressure 
from provincial museums? It may also be said that 
only objects of minor interest would be lent, but objects 
of secondary concern to one research worker may be 
of the first importance to another. 


A SUGGESTION FROM PORTSMOUTH 

We naturally expect something breezy from Ports- 
mouth, but we confess to a little astonishment at the 
request made by Sir Thomas Bramsdon' that ‘ loud 
speakers’’ should be installed in the House of Commons 
to improve the acoustic properties of the Chamber. 
We do not think that either Members themselves or 
visitors to the galleries would care to see the sug- 
gestion adopted, and we are glad to see this view is 
taken by the first Commissioner of Works. Ad- 
mittedly, some of the speakers are at times inaudible, 
but the remedy proposed would in our opinion be 
worse than the disease. The House of Commons is 
not a large building, and it is very seldom filled. Pos- 
sibly if Members were to listen a little more carefully 
instead of talking among themselves they would be 
able to hear what was said. The only people who really 
are rather badly used are the reporters in the Press 
Gallery, but we doubt whether even they would care 
to see ‘‘ loud speakers ”’ installed. 


SUMERIAN MUSIC 


The recovery of a piece of musical notation written 
originally in Sumerian some four thousand or more 
years ago, and in its present form on a tablet from 
Assar nearly three thousand years old, would indeed 
be a triumph for Assyriologists, and a source of the 
greatest interest for musicians. Many of the difficul- 
ties in the way of reading Sumerian are still unsolved, 
and it is unlikely that the theory of Dr. Sachs as to 
the meaning of the columns of syllables in question 
will be accepted, and still more unlikely that they 
should have any definite relation of pitch. All early 
music depends mainly on the indication of rhythm; 
scale and pitch come in much later. It is a curious 
coincidence that a similar text is preserved in the 
British Museum. 


THE BRIGHT YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Arlenesque adventures of a few young men and 
maidens who appear to indulge in organized games in 
the London streets when less enterprising folk are 
asleep have received altogether too much attention. 
Their escapades may seem to the uninstructed to be 
somewhat extravagantly conceived, but as long as 
these young persons keep themselves amused we think 
that the outside world can afford to let them play with- 
out interfering in what is, after all, no one’s business 
but their own. There are those, maybe, whose sense 
of proportion is shocked by the squandering of potenti- 
ally productive wealth in replenishing a wardrobe 
damaged in the rigours of the chase, but such people 
are themselves in danger of losing their sense of pro- 
portion. These treasure-hunts’’ are harmless, if 
unnecessary; and even if we may not consider them 
particularly edifying, they are certainly not worth any- 
one’s indignation. 
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THE COMING FAMINE.IN RUSSIA 


HAT is the truth about Russian agriculture? 
WV A few weeks ago the Soviet Commissar for 


Agriculture announced that last year the har- 
vests had resulted in such an accumulation of corn 
available for the home market that it could not be 
distributed, and that to avoid an over-production crisis 
the Government is this year increasing the export of 
grain. Now we hear on all sides that Russia is 
threatened with a famine nearly as devastating and 
widespread as that of 1921, without any hope of the 
succour from England and America which then saved 
60 many lives. - It is true that such contrasts are not 
new; Russia has always exported from her ‘‘ hunger ” 
surplus rather than from any real surplus: there were 
always large parts of the country where the crops were 
below subsistence level; but under the Tsars a certain 
counterbalance to this was provided. Now under 
‘* freedom ” there are no Credit Banks to help the 
peasants over the bad harvests, no semstvos 
(county councils) to supply grain for food and seed 
and to supply agricultural machinery on credit; nor 
does there seem to be any money for distribution 
among the temporarily distressed peasants. Large 
sums were given every year under the old regime 
for the benefit of agriculture, while in the famine of 
1911, for example, fourteen millions sterling was spent 
by the Government on the starving population. As a 
result of the economic disorganization of agriculture 
large sections of the arable land of Russia have gone 
out of cultivation to such an extent that in 1920 the 
decrease in the area under cereals could, if cultivated, 
have produced the surplus of 600 million poods 
(1 pood=36 Ibs.) which Russia exported before the 
war, in addition to the internal consumption of 400 
million poods by the urban population, the Army and 
industry, and the part retained by the peasants. In 
1922 the area sown with winter crops had further 
shrunk from 62.3 million dessiatins (1 dessiatin=2.6 
acres) in 1920 to 49.2 million, no doubt partly because 
of a shortage of seed after the failure of the 1921 
harvest. 

The governments (counties) affected by partial and 
complete destruction of the crops include Samara and 
the Don territory, both of which are larger than 
England and Wales; Terek, which is larger than Scot- 
land; Stavropol, slightly under the size of Scotland; 
and Ryazan, about half the size of Scotland. There 
remain in European Russia: the Crimea, Astrakhan, 
Voronezh, Tambov, Kharkov, and Poltava, several of 
which are situated in the richest soil in Europe. The 
population of the affected area is about twenty-four 
millions, of which from fifteen to seventeen millions 
are in a critical position. So bad is the state of 
things in the Sar district of the Don, the Kizlyar dis- 
trict of Terek, and the north-east of Stavropol, that 
the winter crops have been cut down to use as fodder. 
The news received from Georgia, Chelyabinsk and 
Omsk in Western Siberia, and from parts of Eastern 
Siberia is also far from reassuring. In spite of the 
fanciful reports issued by the Commissar for Agricul- 
ture the Soviet Government is forced to acknowledge 
the gravity of the situation, and the Commissariat for 
Internal Trade has ordered a little over a million 
poods of grain to be distributed in the affected govern- 
ments. This allocation of grain is ridiculously small 
in view of the number of persons involved; if we take 
the number as only fifteen millions (which is a low 
estimate and does not include Siberia) this will give 
about 2 Ibs. a head a year to the underfed and starving 
peasants, though the quantity considered absolutely 
necessary by the Bolshevists themselves is 610 Ibs. a 
year, while under the Tsars 800 Ibs. a year was the 
usual estimate. This amount allows nothing for seed- 
corn, which is a heavy item. The amount of 
grain required for seed in Russia has been calculated 
at 21.9 per cent. of the harvest, against an average of 


8.5 per cent. in Western Europe, the return working 
out roughly at between four end five grains for every 
one sown, In spite of this the total production of 
Russia has occasionally equalled that of England, 
France and Germany combined. 

The condition of Russian agriculture has a very 
direct bearing on English manufacturing industries. It 
is true that the buying capacity of the peasant has 
always been low; his average yearly budget under the 
Tsars, calculated on the value of his crops and his 
earnings in money (on an average £2) was only £6, 
and out of this taxes in specie had to be paid. On this 
estimate the individual peasant’s demands on foreign 
trade could only be small, but owing to the enormous 
number of the population their almost negligible indi- 
vidual contributions amounted to a huge sum. The 
peasant’s budget has now dropped to about £3 8s., 
the money portion being so small that he has, as a 
rule, nothing to spend on the things he wants. Owing 
to the heavy taxation levied on him in kind he was 
unable to buy agricultural machinery, implements, 
boots, matches, or paraffin last autumn. Such a state 
of things in an agricultural country where the 
peasantry represent 80 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion is disastrous. It means that the country is going 
back to conditions of primitive savagery. Year by 
year the flight of the working classes from the towns 
helps to aggravate an’ already well-nigh hopeless posi- 
tion. Modern methods are being replaced by primitive 
ones. As there is no money the country-folk are 
gradually returning to handicrafts; they are growing 
more flax so as to have the raw material which they 
spin and weave for their clothes. They are again 
using torches of split pine for lighting purposes as 
they cannot afford to buy paraffin. They have no 
leather boots, hardly any sugar, and are obliged to 
use a ‘‘ substitute ” tea made of local herbs or dried 
carrots, An official paper records that the prices of 
manufactured goods having increased out of all pro- 
portion by the time they reach the village; ‘‘ to pro- 
vide a family of four with two pairs of boots each, 
one shirt apiece, man’s trousers and woman’s cotton 
frock, it would be necessary to sell the entire produce of 
thirteen acres of land.” 

The Soviet Government, in the intervals of sending 
money abroad to subsidize the Communist movements 
in England, India, and the world at large, are counting 
on the aid of England and America to meet the de- 
ficiency that their own senseless destruction of the 
agriculture of their country has caused. It is un- 
likely that the effort of 1921 can be repeated in 
America, and we fear that in the absence of an inde- 
pendent and trustworthy organization to see that 
European charity is properly applied few will risk the 
likelihood of seeing their gifts used for the support 
of the enemies of society. 


THE TORIES IN HISTORY 


T is possible to deal with the Tories as 

a factor in history, but whether it is pos- 

sible to deal with Toryism as a_ scientific 
quantity or a philosophic proposition is much 
more doubtful. That a group, or what came 
to be a group, of people under that name played a 
great part in the public life of this country is a plain 
fact which can be examined and set out in all the light 
of historical criticism. What they did and what they 
failed to do can be ascertained with something ap- 
proaching to certainty. They must, of course, have 
arisen out of something : something must have brought 
together the small beginnings. It might be an acci- 
dent; it would certainly not be anything deliberate. 
That it must of necessity have been some political 
principle is an absolute illusion which could victimize 
only simple folk who take politicians on the platform 
at their word. The historian’s business is to discover 
and set forth what in fact did happen: he is not bound 
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to give it a philosophic setting. There is a great dif- 
ference between trying to find out what was the motive 
or the belief behind the acts of people who made up 
what is called a political party and proceeding to 
furnish that party with a philosophy and a consistent 
body of principles. Herein the two books on the his- 
tory of the Tory Party recently published* greatly 
differ. Mr. Feiling writes as an historian, Mr. Woods 
as a party politician. Mr. Woods is intent all through 
on showing that a continuous thread of political char- 
acter and view runs through the whole story of the 
Tory Party until now. In other words he has a thesis 
to establish and that is not consistent with the atti- 
tude proper to an historian. This defect was almost 
inevitable in a writer who has given his time and by 
no means small abilities mainly to daily journalism 
and electioneering politics, from the ‘‘ Tory ’’ point 
of view. Mr. Feiling, on the other hand, not 
pursuing his subject further down than the year 1714, 
escapes the temptation to partisanship and is concerned 
simply to see things as they were, if he can; and on 
this inquiry he brings to bear all the approved ap- 
paratus of the skilled historical critic. He seems to 
us rather to overrate the synthetic aspect of Tory 
action, but he took for his subject precisely the time 
when something like political principle divided English 
parties more than it ever has before or since. 

The seventeenth century was an age when people, 
even political people, sought after truth in scorn of con- 
sequence. All sides believed that absolute truth could 
be reached and were equally sure that they had reached 
it. There could thus be no room for toleration. All 
sides were fighting for ideals they believed in: all were 
honest in their contentions. Spiritually it was a great 
age, if an uncomfortable one, and the people who 
moved in it lived on a high plane. Their devotion to 
and conviction of truth unhappily did not lead to 
brotherly love; it was very difficult in the seventeenth 
century to think there could be any good in a man 
who did not agree with you. He was an enemy to 
the truth. Between cavalier and roundhead there 
could be no compromise. The cavalier was inspired, 
really inspired, by a sublime devotion to his King and 
the Church. Both were to him divine: so that his 
moral position, whether philosophically or in practical 
conduct, was unassailable. He could not be wrong in 
fighting the enemies of a divine Church and 
of a divinely appointed King. So flawless a 
position necessarily produced shining and _ pure 
devotion. No matter were the whole attitude 
an untenable mistake, nothing can take from the lofti- 
ness of the cavalier attitude thus honestly believed 
in. Mr. Feiling, though anti-Jacobite, cannot resist 
the appeal of the true cavalier. Thus the Tory Party 
had an ancestry of principle and a very noble ideal. But 
when it gave up the Stuarts and acquiesced in a succes- 
sion engineered by the Whigs, it broke with its prin- 
ciples and with its ideals. It would be difficult, in- 
deed, to believe that the German Philistine whom the 
Whigs imported to fill the throne of England was 
hedged by any divinity. From that time the Tory 
Party became the opportunist, unprincipled, character- 
less thing that a political party is wont to be. It lost 
character, which it has never recovered. This does 
not make it worse than the Whigs, who never had any 
character. So far as principle goes, there can be no 
lower position than government in their own interest 
by a few great families, to the discredit of the Crown, 
ostensibly in the interest of the people whom these 
same families jealously excluded and kept down. Not 
that the earlier Whigs failed in the art of government. 
Their statesmanship in the earlier eighteenth century 
was good and successful, but it can be referred to no 
principle. 

The main impression, indeed, left by these two 
books is of the futility of trying to find a continuous 


*A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714. By Keith Feiling. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 18s, net. 

A History of the Tory Party. By Maurice Woods. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 16s. net. 


thread of consistent principle, or indeed, policy in the 
history of a political party. Most of us have had our 
ideas of what was the principle for which one party 
stood; but the moment the principle was tested, it 
had to be modified. The Tories had a principle in the 
Divine Right and they gave it up. For a long time 
they were the peace-at-any-price party, the very atti- 
tude the Disraeli Tory most dislikes and associates for 
ill with Liberalism. The Tories were opposed to laissez 
faire and had no objection to State action; the Liberals 
were the individualists. Now most Conservatives are 
individualist, and Liberals, all that are left of them, 
are inclined to be collectivist. 

The one fairly constant feature of the Tory Party 
which Mr. Woods well brings out is its opportunism. 
Mr. Woods would naturally emphasize this because he 
has seen the party at work. At first this sounds like 
a severe condemnation of the party as having no prin- 
ciple. In that it is only like other parties, but oppor- 
tunism itself, if consistently acted on, becomes a prin- 
ciple. To wait on events, to see how things turn out, 
to do the best you can in the circumstances before you 
without reference to an a priori principle may be a very 
sound canon of political conduct: and it is true that 
Tory Governments have generally acted on it. It is 
not a high line, perhaps, but it is a sensible one. The 
Tories need not be ashamed of it, seeing that it was 
always the Roman way, and the Romans knew some- 
thing about the art of good government. 

On the whole we are not sure that the history of a 
party is worth writing in detail. The long story of in- 
trigue, the permutation and combination of groups 
and individuals becomes very wearisome. However, 
it teaches one thing—how widely the history of a party 
is divided from the history of a country. 

From the barren wastes of Parliamentary and party 
intrigue we would turn again to Mr. Feiling’s delight- 
ful sketch of the cavaliers and their great age of learn- 
ing and idealism, when clerus Anglicanus was stupor 
mundi. Their splendid lost cause will never lose its 
high romance. Neither Whig history nor Liberal school- 
books have been able to efface entirely the bright im- 
pression. ‘‘ In Cornwall,’’ says Mr. Feiling, ‘‘ long 
hung in parish churches Charles I’s solemn acknow- 
ledgment of gratitude for the loyalty of the Duchy.”’ 
We can show Mr. Feiling a church in West Cornwall 
—Gwinear Church as it is called—where that solemn 
acknowledgment still hangs. He who stops to read 
it will read a truly noble passage of English prose. 
Cornwall, being largely Celtic, has more of the historic 
memory, perhaps, than most English counties. 


MEN LIKE LEAVES 
By Ivor Brown 
The Pageant of Empire. The Stadium. British Empire Exhibition. 


OR the purposes of pageantry the British Empire 
ie divided, like all Gaul, into three parts. And 
one began, owing to sundry delays and mishaps, 
as one usually begins a film, in the middle. The first 
performance was of Part II, ‘ Eastward Ho.’ It 
started in the drizzle, it ended in the rain. The rain, 
in fact, became so severe and the Stadium pitch so 
nearly approached a puddle, that some of it did not 
start at all. I saw a drenched and curtailed perform- 
ance. Yet it had a certain magnificence; it was mov- 
ing in a way that no theatre ever is or ought to be. 
At the Stadium, making my first visit to that im- 
mensity of space, I suddenly realized that an amphi- 
theatre is very different from a theatre, and that this 
Pageant of Empire is very different from the kind of 
Pageants we used to see. For the old Pageants, the 
spectacles given at York and Oxford and Cheltenham 
and, more recently, at Harrow, had dramatic values. 
You had a pageant-master as general officer, but you 
also had an author and a book of the words. The 
scenes were grouped round characters who spoke their 
lines; the auditorium was a grand-stand that might 
pass for an open-air theatre. You had, therefore, a 
clash of personalities as well as of crowds; you had 
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drama, and you felt yourself watching it and judging 
it as you might watch and judge a play. 

But the Stadium is vast beyond any possibility of 
comparison with a play-house. During the evening 
I never heard the spoken word and I do not think 
that there was any to hear. A choir in the distance 
chanted some verses by Alfred Noyes and a volume 
of band-music came out of the dusk. It fitted in with 
one’s sense of dwarfdom, of being a midget in a 
mass instead of an individual member of an audience. 
And then the thing began to happen; Queen Elizabeth 
rode in triumph from Temple Bar to St. Paul’s amid 
a surging tumult of Elizabethans who acclaimed the 
victory of Spain. Drake followed, but it was neither 
Drake nor Elizabeth that mattered; it was the tumult. 
And so, when Blake vanquished the Corsairs and the 
white men began their penetration of Africa and of 
India, it was always the mob that snatched at one’s 
attention and not the man. For theatre and drama are 
man’s, but the amphitheatre is the crowd’s. It was 
just, therefore, that my programme should not tell me 
who was impersonating this notable and that. The 
nobodies were the sovereigns of the occasion. 

To a spectator in the topmost tiers the Pageant 
becomes a gigantic tracery of mannikins in massed 
formation. The tracery had line and colour and in- 
finite movement; the forces were thrown into action 
from all sides, met and commingled and vanished. 
One thought of Mr. Frank Lascelles, the pageant- 
master, in the semblance of the breath of autumn’s 
being. Like the West Wind he was driving a myriad 
leaves of myriad tints before him. First it would be 
Elizabethans scampering in a dazzle of blue and yellow 
and red; then turbaned Orientals stippled the dusk 
with countless specks of white. But the history and 
the geography seemed less to me than the helter- 
skelter and the glitter. The Pageant, I know, is 
meant to be a parable of politics, but I kept seeing it 
as a pattern of human thread. And as the ages and 
the races danced together, the old Homeric simile, 
‘* like leaves,’’ came insistently to mind. 

Only these leaves did not spin to suit a vagary of 
the breeze; they were swept before the broom of Mr. 
Lascelles and his colleagues. It was indeed a mighty 
sweeping; there are fifteen thousand performers in 
the Pageant, all amateurs, and the task of equipping, 
marshalling, and drilling them has all been carried 
on in their spare time. It amazed me that the result 
had such a semblance of spontaneity; in other words, 
that the drilling had been so precise, though time 
had been short and conditions of weather had been 
wretched. It is true that they had not to be taught 
to act in any detailed and individual way; but if they 
had not been taught their motions very cunningly, the 
result would have been chaos unimaginable. I do not 
know what is the greatest number appearing on any 
one occasion. But the chief of staff who undertakes 
to manipulate a force of fifteen thousand should be 
given a medal for audacity. 

There is another way in which this Pageant differs 
from others. It is not only vaster in quantity; its 
quality of appeal is distinct. When a Pageant of 
Harrow is acted on Harrow Hill there is always the 
real Harrow behind you to make the tinsel Harrovians 
look doubly false. But in the Stadium all is artifice, 
all is false; the amphitheatre is a thing as artificial 
as the theatre; the searchlight beams that play upon 
the later scenes, when daylight fails, leave you with no 
excuse for trying to feel that you are in the midst of 
life, as you might do when you see mock Romans in 
a real Roman ruin. On such occasions the real ruin 
is a little too real; Mr. Clarkson is out of place when 
Cesar is standing on his own camp. But Mr. Clark- 
son suits the Stadium; there is a harmony of two 
artificials. His wigs are not for the village green, but 
for the Stadium with arc-lights. 1 confess that my 
programme gives me no authority for using his name, 
but I use it in the faith that he could hardly have held 
his hand when so many manes were ashake. 


For those who want the Imperial story the Empire 
Pageant supplies it in an edition which is calculated 
to hurt nobody’s feelings; this means rather a drastic 
process of selection, but one could hardly expect the 
organizers to show us a Mafeking night because they 
had shown us an Armada day. For those who see it 
merely as a spectacle it has a carnival splendour; the 
humans massed in the vast arena may seem as small 
as leaves but they have the colour and the riot of 
leaves. The amphitheatrical arena is a levelling place; 
stars cannot shine in a searchlight glare and the some- 
bodies are no bigger than the nobodies when all are 
midgets. The moral of the Pageant, seen as a mon- 
strous human chequer-work, is thus as democratic as 
our age could wish. One leaf is as good as another 
and the leaders differ in opportunity, not in quality, 
from the led. The Empire Pageant is a soldier’s battle 
and the soldier’s battle is a particularly British institu- 
tion. I would not be thought to suggest that the 
Pageant-master and his colleagues have not done 
masterful things; but the masterly thing would never 
have happened except for the fifteen thousand without 
stage-names. 


OLD FRENCH PROVINCES 
By Ernest DIMNET 


HE whole span of the sky is blue and the whole 

expanse of the visible earth—even where the 

springy heather blooms or where the ferns fan 
the underwood—is warm; the sun does his work with 
disquieting gusto, cicadas praise him in multitudinous 
chorus for being in such form, and a delicious smell, 
as of jam-making carried on over a thousand square 
miles, tells you that the pine trees on every hill top 
are dissolving in happiness. Pushing his heavily-laden 
wheel the sun-burnt, sun-parched traveller every now 
and then looks up at the brow to which the chemin 
vicinal, a faint trace on a perfunctory cyclist’s map, 
makes a dubious promise to take him, then hangs his 
weary head and makes an inward pretence of believ- 
ing that nothing ever comes up to the mark and that 
Charles Maurras and the Daudet tribe and Mistral 
himself really do say too much about those cicadas, 
though in his heart he knows he is only pretending. The 
map may be mendacious and kilometre stone after kilo- 
metre stone may be left behind without showing any- 
thing human except two or three roux roofs on in- 
accessible bluffs, but the place, whatever it may be, 
where the hot bicycle can be allowed to cool, will come, 
and the man, restored for three weeks to the simple 
perfection of animal nature, will know the pure joy of 
eating and drinking. 

The place may only be the isolated tobacconist’s 
house at the cross roads, and the cook may only be 
the tobacconist’s aged mother in her black headgear 
slowly moving about her black kitchen, but the cool 
grape juice will come up from the cellar, cool water 
will run through the mysterious handle of the godet 
over your dusty hands, and a meal will be produced 
out of that black iron pot over the grey ashes. But 
there will be times when the tobacconist will hang his 
bush in a perfect Opéra Comique street, where neither 
the twelfth century church in the square planted with 
plane trees, nor the wrought iron balcony wreathed 
in a vine, nor the market resting on magnificent pillars 
will be missing. And if you have passed, as I have, 
from the deep valleys of Limousin to the innumerable 
dales of the Dordogne, in quest of the feudal castles 
which the Loire does not boast, you will arrive, one 
unforgettable evening, at that gem of a Périgord tower, 
little Brant6me, with her abbey cloister and spire on 
the banks of a princely balustraded river, and you 
will think yourself in fairyland. 

I had thought I would indulge, as the swift machine 
took me from place to place, in a little philological in- 
vestigation of the local patois and in some professional 
inquiries into the politics of constituencies so near 
M. Malvy’s as to be undoubtedly under his influence. 
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But you are scarcely out of Limoges when you have to 
realize that the broadest Yorkshire or the quaintest 
Cornish are more intelligible to you than these 
Spanish-sounding dialects of your own countrymen. 
The pretty girls in light summer frocks may seem to 
disdain these relics of the parlance of Latin Gaul and 
surprise you by syntactic performances which would be 
pedantic in Paris, but their brothers keep the patois 
alive, and they themselves, the moment the conversa- 
tion becomes animated or humorous, join in. This is 
all the information I am able to pick up. It is in 
vain that I strain my ear for examples which I might 
connect with familiar linguistic laws: even the few 
words I have learned out of books are so transformed 
by the key and the modulation of the voices that I 
cannot recognize them. 

It is almost as difficult to get at the political ideas 
of the people. I did hear, at the hotel at Saint-Yrieux, 
four men commenting over a leader in the Quotidien, 
which seems to be quite popular outside of Paris, and 
I was surprised at the judicial spirit and the fullness of 
data revealed by their conversation. Was not Herriot 
sure to keep office? No, of course not. If there were 
no such things as questions concerning foreign 
politics he might stay on through the blessed four 
years; the Socialists would support him and the 
Radical-Socialist combine is unbeatable. But foreign 
affairs are all-important. Can anybody imagine that 
in a few months, perhaps in a few weeks, when the 
novelty has worn off the new Cabinet, and when the 
Ministers have created discontent by the usual method 
of not being as serviceable in minute affairs as they 
had been expected to be, unity will be maintained in 
appearance where in reality it does not exist? Has 
not a split been visible in the very first vote concern- 
ing the Ruhr credits? (The speaker knew the figures 
and quoted them with perfect accuracy). They all 
were good Radicals here and faithful readers of the 
Quotidien, but they were not blind to facts. Herriot 
would carry on Poincaré’s policy as long as an illogical 
attitude could be sustained; not one day longer. 

This conversation overheard in an inn courtyard 
was instructive, but it was the only one I could cap- 
ture. Nothing is easier than to get the Perigourdin 
peasant to talk, for he is courtesy itself and has a 
facile urbane way of expressing his thoughts; and 
whenever at the inn you seem in the least inclined to 
be included in the conversation, the group round the 
table is evidently delighted. But politics are never 
mentioned unless you bring up the topic. The 
tobacconist’s wife at a little village some six miles out 
of a comparatively large place like Périgueux appeared 
bored more than on her guard when I tried to draw 
her out, and said, ‘‘ Ah! some people say (il y en a 
qui disent) that Poincaré is not there any more. Is 
it so or not? Not that I care: whoever is in the 
Government will make us pay the same taxes.’’ And 
as I explained that the franc depended on those taxes 
and that the cost of living was not so remote from 
politics, she said, ‘‘ You may be right, but our people 
do not care. At the last election I heard several on 
their way to the polls who did not know for which to 
vote.’” In fact, hardly any electoral posters are to be 
seen on the roads and the few I saw referred to petty 
quarrels between the candidates and not one could 
have thrown the least light on the general situation 
of France. 

These people are too far from Paris, and shut up 
from the broader interests by the height of their hills, 
the miles between themselves and the sleepy little 
towns where a newspaper could be read, by their in- 
cessant work too, and finally by the beauty and 
serenity of their surroundings. Shall I worry much 
about the London conference to-morrow when the 
nimble bicycle takes me over to the next valley? Yet 
the London conference means money to me, for Ger- 
many devastated my house, and the question, in the 
last analysis, is whether the money spent in repairing 
that house will be repaid to me or not. 


THE ENGLISH THEATRE 
By Karet CAPEK 


[M. Karel Capek, the distinguished author of 
‘R. U. R.’ and part-author of ‘ The Insect Play,’ is 
now on a visit to England. In the following article 
he has briefly set down some of his impressions of the 
English Theatre.—Ep. S.R.] 


LTHOUGH I have not been long enough in 
A England to venture more than a passing remark 

on the English stage, 1 have seen both good and 
mediocre plays and have been much impressed by the 
admirable performances of the actors. It would not 
be difficult to create here a stage that would be among 
the world’s best. But... well, I have a feeling 
that the English stage is just a little out of touch 
with the main lines of continental development. (I 
should like to make it clear at the outset that 1 am 
discussing only the art of mise en scéne—the stage- 
craft.) The development of the English stage seems 
less intensive; perhaps that is the reason why its 
inner life is less exuberant. I could not say that the 
English stage is conservative. It appears only to be 
a little provincial as compared, for instance, with the 
Russian theatre. Two facts especially have struck 
me. First of all, Mr. Shaw’s remark: ‘‘ There are no 
producers. Authors and actors, that is quite enough.’’ 
What is striking in this statement is not that it has 
been made by Mr. Shaw but that for once Mr. Shaw 
has said something that seems to be really the opinion 
of most people. It is true that there are producers, 
and that some of them are very capable, but they have 
not been accorded the sovereign right to carry out the 
mise en scéne in the sense of a free and creative plastic 
art. The harmonious interplay of actors is not yet 
the producer’s last word. What is required from him 
is not merely practical arrangement, but vision. With 
the English, judicious ‘‘ cutting ’’ and polishing of the 
dialogue is one of the most important functions of the 
producer. He is a clever and tactful ruler of the stage, | 
but he is not omnipotent to the extent of creating with- 
in its narrow compass some new and artificial world. 
‘* We have not got enough money,’’ one of London’s 
best-known producers told me. And here I leave the 
spectator’s point of view and pass to the underlying 
causes. 

The English theatre is a purely private enterprise. 
This means that it must be run on business lines, and 
so it is every bit as dependent upon the consumer as 
are Lyons’s restaurants or as is some manufacturer of 
ginger-beer. Just as the ginger-beer manufacturer 
caters for some specific taste on the part of the 
public—a taste which is to me utterly incomprehensible 
—so in the same way the manager of a London theatre 
must cater for the taste of his visitors or 
else his trade is doomed. Similarly, the editor of a 
paper must think of his readers’ palates. Now I am 
sure that every candid journalist will admit that he 
would gladly throttle the genteel reader with his own 
hands. I think that every practical theatre specialist 
has felt the frenzy of Samson when he was shaking 
the pillars of the temple of the Philistines. How 
splendid it would be to get rid of this freakish, unac- 
countable monster on whose payments he depends! 
Being myself condemned to feed on the breast of the 
public I can readily sympathize with the feelings of 
those who are responsible for the English stage; and 
I am very glad that my small country has put into 
practice what is the dream of the moving spirits of 
the English stage, namely, a theatre that is compara- 
tively independent of the play-going public. A theatre, 
that is to say, which is a public institution maintained 
by the State in the same way as schools, hospitals or 
railways—forgive me, I had forgotten that in Eng- 
land there are still schools and hospitals and railways 
which are private enterprises, so let me say, in the 
same way as the Army, which is fighting for the 
honour of the country. The State Theatre is the thing. 
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I must do justice to the English audience (excepting 
for the open applause at every joke and declaration of 
love) for, after all, I have been its guest myself. But 
the development, any development in the world, is 
above all the concern of the individual rather than of 
the public. Even a theatre in the making must be a 
laboratory, not simply a ginger-beer factory. It must 
be at least to some extent independent of consump- 
tion. When a country so rich in resources becomes 
fully conscious of this, then surely such a man as 
Gordon Craig will no longer be a voice crying in the 
wilderness. 


AN AMATEUR OF GENIUS 
By DyNneLEY HusseEy 


T was jolly, when ‘ Le Cog d’Or’ was produced 
| the other day, to see once more those dresses by 

Mme. Gontcharova ten years, almost to the day, 
after they first dazzled our astonished eyes at 
Drury Lane Theatre. That was one of the unforget- 
table evenings. Except ‘ Prince Igor’ I had seen no 
Russian opera or ballet. We were to have, besides 
‘ Le Cog d’Or,’ Ravel’s ‘ Daphnis and Chloé.’ When 
the trumpet had uttered its shrill scream, which I did 
not immediately associate with the farmyard, and the 
crawling semitones of the Queen of Shemakha’s theme 
came winding off the fiddle-strings, I began to wonder 
if they had not put the ballet first. You never knew 
what those Russians wouldn’t do; they once gave 
* Petroushka ’ after ‘ Khovantchina,’ which is, except 
for mere length, rather worse than adding the 
‘ Legend of Joseph’ to a performance of ‘ Parsifal,’ 
since they at least both deal with religious topics. 
Anyhow, ‘ Le Cog d’Or,’ then a stripling of some six 
years, sounded to my unsophisticated ears very strange 
and very modern. The hearing was dazzled by the 
brilliant sounds just as when the stage, from which 
the curtain had been lifted in darkness, suddenly 
blazed with light, the sight was, if the full exchange 
of metaphors be allowed, deafened by the discordant 
colours. The only point of rest—if you can call 
magenta restful—was the bank of uniformly high- 
hatted and long-robed singers rising on either side 
of the stage. This human frame to the gay puppet- 
show of the ballet certainly held the picture together. 
But I am not going to make silly comparisons be- 
tween that expensive edition de luxe and the ordinary 
ten-and-sixpence (plus tax) format published by the 
British National Opera Company. Rather I would 
express my renewed admiration at the aptness of these 
costumes, make-up, and scenery to the absurdities of 
the satirical fairy-story and at the consonance of the 
high thin colours with the same qualities in the orches- 
tration. 

Yet the total result of the evening was a sense of 
disappointment, which was not altogether due to faults 
in the production. The music has worn sadly thin in 
places, like some of the scenery, and the lathes and 
canvas of its structure showed through the glittering 
trumpet notes and seductive chromaticisms. This 
failure to retain the favour which the opera univer- 
sally won at first hearing is due in part to the fault, 
common to all the Russian Nationalists, of dealing 
only with short and repeated phrases. They can rarely 
get to the end of a sentence without taking several 
breaths, and produce thereby much the same disjointed 
effect which Miss Sylvia Nelis obtained by some ill- 
managed breathing in the roulades of the Queen of 
Shemakha. But there is another failing of a different 
kind. The music of ‘ Le Cog d’Or’ is almost com- 
pletely static. The various persons have their charac- 
teristic themes, quite in the Wagnerian manner, 
though they are seldom interwoven and superimposed 
one upon another with the marvellous contrapuntal 
skill of the German master. The Astrologer, King 


** My Musical Life.’ By N. A. Rimsky-Korsakoff, translated 
from the Russian by J. A. Joffe and edited with an Introduction 
by Carl van Vechten. Secker. 25s. net. 


Dodon, Polkan, the Queen—all are “‘ hit off” with 
considerable acuteness in the music which accompanies 
their first appearance on the stage. But their charac. 
ters, that is to say, their themes, are never developed. 
The King’s imbecile pomposity, the Astrologer’s senile 
cunning, the old general’s violent temper, the Queen’s 
lascivious guile, all recur again and again in the same 
musical figure. There is nothing throughout the work 
comparable at all with the development of the Rhine- 
maidens’ music in ‘ Rheingold ’ into their song at the 
beginning of Act III in ‘ Gotterdammerung,’ or of 
Octavian’s ‘ Nein, nein, ich trink kein Wein’ into 
the final trio of ‘ Rosenkavalier.’ That is to say there 
is very little intellectual matter in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
music, which makes it at once a welcome change from 
the seriousness of the Germans and yet a more tran- 
sitory pleasure. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff was, indeed, an essentially simple- 
minded man. This is the quality which shines most 
clearly from the pages of his autobiography, of which 
the American translation has just been published here 
by Mr. Secker.* 

With this simplicity goes an absolute sincerity of pur- 
pose. I can think of no autobiography less egotistical 
and more patently truthful. The composer criticizes 
himself mercilessly and is gentle with the faults of 
others. He writes badly, and is perhaps not too well 
translated; but criticism is disarmed at the end of the 
book, when he says of it: 

It is without order, is unequally detailed throughout, it is 
written in wretched style, often even extremely dry ; but it con- 
tains nothing but the truth, and this will lend it interest. 

There is probably nothing more truthful in it than this 
statement. It is the best possible criticism; so one is 
relieved from the task of fault-finding and can turn 
to the pleasanter task of examining the man behind it. 

His simplicity, which I have noted as his chief 
characteristic, leads him to take an almost childishly 
naive pleasure in his country’s fairy-tales and folk- 
lore. We can see him arranging into mosaic patterns 
the bright bits of tune he has picked up here or there 
and, like Vaughan Williams, inventing tunes of his 
own so similar to them that you cannot tell which is 
traditional and which is Rimsky-Korsakoff. In the 
same way he takes an immense delight in the details 
of orchestration. One can imagine him smiling 
blandly through his spectacles at each new piece of 
gay ingenuity. He knew more than most about in- 
strumentation long before he had even the rudiments 
of harmony and counterpoint. These he learnt in 
order to teach them to others, after he had been ap- 
pointed Professor at the St. Petersburg Conservatoire ! 
He took pains with his work to an extent which fully 
entitles him to be called a genius, if we accept the 
old definition. Out of a dilettante interest in music 
he trained himself to a pitch of skilfulness, which has 
almost, but not quite, lifted him above the status of 
amateur. Even in ‘ Le Coqd’Or,’ his latest and most 
perfect work, there remains that weakness in the flow 
of the current beneath the glittering surface. We may 
pity him in his complaints, reiterated at the produc- 
tion of almost every new work, about the cuts made 
by producers and conductors. But the truth is that, 
short as they are in fact, works like ‘ Sheherazade ’ 
and ‘ Le Coq d’Or’ are too long for our patience and 
of too peculiar a flavour to bear more than an occa- 
sional hearing. 


Verse 
SHADOW THY DREAM 
HADOW thy dream with shapes of earth 
Lest it too swiftly fade, 
For rarely beauty comes to birth, 
Rarely for man or maid; 
Or if ’tis born, ah, the sad plight ! 
It will itself consume, 
Even as a fire’s triumphant light, 
Torches its ashen doom. 
KEAN SEYMOUR 
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Letters to the Editor 


q The Editor of the SatTuRDay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

q Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

q Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REvIEw 


SIR,—Will you allow me to say how cordially I 
concur with the views of Mr. Kirkbride in your issue 
of July 19? I am convinced that unless we can offer 
a programme showing more real interest in the work- 
ing people, we cannot expect to turn the tide that 
went against us last time. Just take one item of 
policy: Mr. Baldwin proposes to give pensions to 
destitute widows with young children, but on a con- 
tributory basis, while the Labour Party is prepared to 
provide these without contribution. Which of the pro- 
posals is more likely to be appreciated by young mar- 
ried people who have no dread of the dire calamity of 
losing their apparently healthy bread-winners and who 
have already too many insurance tributes to pay? One 
large Tayside Company here insure every person in 
their employment (200) for £100 in case of death, 
without any contribution. I would like you to tell us 
what reasons we can give to persuade the worker to 
espouse our cause. 

I am, etc., 
G. ANDERSON 

Guthrie Lodge, Newburgh, Fife 


UTILIZING YOUTH 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—This is supposed to be the age of youth, 
and I submit that greater consideration might be 
given to the problems of our future manhood if co- 
ordination is secured rather than isolation, as only by 


' such means can a genuine public opinion be formed 


on the various complex social, educational and moral 
questions. Some of us who have laboured quietly for 
youth would welcome a national organization, not 
of an official character, to act as a forum for boyhood. 

First, a national conference might be convened, and 
as a result a secretariat appointed to educate and col- 
lect information, to watch and promote legislation, to 
supply material to persons and bodies interested, to 
be a centre for research and social intercourse. 

Such matters as migration, communism among 
youth, probation systems and juvenile delinquency, boy 
labour, revival of apprenticeship, use of leisure, health 
of young persons, character training, to cite a few, do 
not always receive a good hearing, or certainly not 
from informed minds of different schools of thought. 

I am, etc., 
D. MACARTNEY 

Royal Colonial Institute, W.C.2 


LIQUOR CONTROL 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your reference to this topic is interesting to 
us in Scotland. You rightly observe that the true 
solution is to improve the public-house and you say 
that efforts in this direction are opposed by both sides, 
but most fiercely by the prohibition fanatics. Such 
efforts in Scotland are certainly bitterly opposed by 
Prohibitionists: but one does not hear of any con- 
siderable opposition from those in the “‘ trade.’? The 
influential people interested in the ‘‘ trade’”’ are 
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almost unanimous in the view that the public-house 
should be reformed, and that thoroughly. One feels 
that it would have been more in the national and 
public interest if a united movement with this end in 
view could have been organized, common to both 
England and Scotland. 

There are subsidiary questions that have to be 
adjusted. For example, there is Sunday opening. 
Impartial thinkers conclude that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, and that public-houses 
either should be closed in England or should be opened 
in Scotland. Consumers ought also to be better safe- 
guarded; and legislation should be devised to secure 
pure liquor. Then there are financial and economic 
points. The abnormal duty on spirits is beyond all 
reason and is economically unsound. 

We must be in a pitiable plight if we need to 
borrow American ideas for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic here. Suffice it to say that there are very many 
Scottish citizens with no interest in the trade who are 
sincere temperance reformers—a large proportion of 
whom, from a variety of reasons, are precluded from 
voicing their opinions but are distressed, disgusted or 
appalled by the bigoted ferocity of those in the Presby- 
terian Churches who appear to think that adhesion 
to prohibition should be made a condition of church 
membership ! By prohibition the abuse of alcohol would 
not be diminished. It would only be driven under- 
ground. Prohibition means the stereotyping of 
hypocrisy—the enactment of a law that cannot be 
enforced and that would certainly never be respected 
and obeyed. 

I am, etc., 
J. Lestre MacCaL_tum 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


SAINT JOAN 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvirw 


SIR,—Will you suffer me to supplement briefly the 
letter of mine you were pleased to print on May 31, 
the day after the anniversary of Joan’s martyrdom? 

Owing to my vile cacography, a few misprints 
occurred. The tribunal, appointed by Calixtus III 
(by the Bull ‘ Humilibus supplicum votis,’ dated 
3rd day of the Ides of June, 1455), consisted of (1) 
Jean Juvenal des Ursins, Archbishop of Reims, (2) 
Guillaume Chartier, Bishop of Paris, (3) Richard, 
Bishop of Coutances, (4) Jean de Bréhal, Inquisitor- 
General. 

On July 7, 1456, that court absolutely quashed the 
conviction of Joan, both, as we say, ‘‘ on the merits,” 
and for flaws of procedure. 

Cauchon, as I have said, and as Mr. Shaw indicate: 
at page 103 of his ‘ Saint Joan’ (Constable), was 
posthumously arraigned, as were, according to Maitre 
Albert Sarrazin, of the Rouen bar, d’Estivet and Le 
Maitre, prosecutor and sub-inquisitor. The dead 
bishop, through his grand-nephew, and the other two, 
according to Maitre Sarrazin, threw themselves on 
the mercy and judgment (la sagesse) of the court, and 
in view of the extremely severe strictures in the Arch- 
bishop’s judgment of the preceding July 7, I gather, 
no further sentence against person or property was 
pronounced. 

Jean de Bréhal, however, drew up a long report 
(published in Paris in 1893, by Lethuilleux) in which 
at page 149, in a subtitle, ‘ De Sub-inquisitore, ac ejus 
diffugio, et metu sibi illato,’ he supports the view, ex- 
pressed by one with less authority and knowledge in 
respect of this matter, Joannes Ludovicus Micquellus 
(Michel), principal of Orleans College, who wrote: 
‘* Nemo autem assessarum omnium tunc hiscere ausus 
est contra Anglorum voluntatem, nisi Joannes quidam 
magistri, Inquisitor, qui scrupulo consciente impulsus, 
sapienter 4 ceterorum confessu abstinuit.’’ This work 
is overlooked by Father Thurston and I believe all 
modern writers on Saint Joan. 
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On perusal of Canon Cerf’s paper I find ‘ Saint 
Marthe écrivant en 1620’ was the authority that the 
remains of Cauchon still rested under his black marble 
tomb in the Lady Chapel at Lisieux and that from the 
‘ Obituaire ’ of the Cathedral there, the learned Canon 
established that Mass was said for him each Decem- 
ber 19, until 1583. 

Calixtus III, who sent, besides the above judges, 
‘* Guilielmum, tituli Sancti Martinis in montibus, 
presibiterum cardinalem ’’ (Cardinal d’Estouteville), to 
inquire into the affair of Joan, was, of course, suc- 
ceeded by the charming writer and rhetorician, Aineas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, Pius II, who has left us a most 
spirited account of The Maid. Attending the Council 
of Basle, to ‘‘ patch up ”’ the peace of Arras he here 
met Pierre Cauchon, also there on the same diplomatic 
errand, in 1435. When Pope, he sent two legates to 
make more inquiries. Mr. Shaw has perhaps derived 
his account of the excommunication of Cauchon and 
the casting into a sewer of his remains from the 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Vol. V, p. 555, where the 
Pope, who did this strange act, is described as 
Calixtus IV (who never existed). Cf. Mr. Shaw at 
page 53- 

I am, etc., 
Eric WATSON 

Royal Societies Club, S.W. 


GRAMOPHONES IN SCHOOLS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In these days when jazz and listening~in hold 
between them a scarce disputed sway, nobody inter- 
ested in musical development in this country can ignore 
the significant decision just made by the Leeds Educa- 
tion Committee. Leeds has agreed to allocate a sum 
of £250 with which to equip its City schools with 
gramophones. If it be regarded as an axiom that a 
comprehensive musical training is the birthright of 
every child, surely money has never been more wisely 
invested. 

It is not possible to take every boy and girl to hear 
the best music, but thanks to the imaginative sense of 
this Education Authority the poorest child in Leeds 
will be able to experience esthetic development under 
the influence of great artists such as Kreisler and other 
master musicians. Furthermore, they will be able to 
be in constant personal contact with the musical 
achievements of the past four centuries. To them the 
technique of the English composers of the Tudor Era, 
the melodic and contrapuntal creations of Handel and 
Bach, the great inspirations of Beethoven, the 
emotional romanticism of Wagner and the diversity of 
outlook of Elgar, Belius, and Strauss—men of their 
own time—will be as familiar as reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

Leeds has offered a notable example in catering for 
the spiritual needs of her children, and there does not 
seem to be any valid reason why other large cities 
should not do likewise and so contribute towards the 
broadening of the vision of its potential citizens. 

I am, etc., 
Lanpon RONALD, 
Principal 
The Guildhall School of Music, 
London 


A BOOK OF ‘ CHARACTERS ’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I am greatly obliged to Miss Murphy for her 
communication on the subject of ‘ Characters’ and for 
the unassuming good-nature with which she writes. 
So often in these literary discussions there creeps in 
a tone of exultant and pedantic harshness and 
triumph; and this she carefully avoids. 

I have never claimed that my book of ‘ Characters ’ 
was complete or representative of ‘‘ all the sources,”’ 
but that it contained ‘‘ all the Characters that are 


generally remembered ’’—that is Theophrastus, La 
Bruyére, Earle and the like—as of literary merit, not 
merely of literary interest. Any literary document 
may have interest; but because Heywood is a well- 
known Elizabethan dramatist it does not follow that 
he and Miss Murphy’s other twenty-five have literary 
merit, though, of course, they may have. One 
reason why I never claimed that my book represented 
‘* all the sources ’’ was that my knowledge of foreign 
languages is limited to four and even then I did not 
explore Italian literature, for I knew that if there 
were one Italian writer of ‘ Characters’ there would 
be a hundred in that prolific and imitative literature, 
But no Italian writer of ‘ Characters’ is ‘“‘ generally 
remembered.’’ Moreover, I was quite unable to touch 
German, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, Arabic, 
Chinese and many other literatures which doubtless 
possess specimens of Characters. | Miss Murphy’s 
knowledge of all the sources will here be of great 
value to us all. 

I have not a copy of Jebb’s Theophrastus at hand 
and I do not quite understand Miss Murphy’s last 
paragraph. If she means that Sir J. Sandys’s edition 
(1909) contains the information about the pre-Casaubon 
editions of Theophrastus, I am rather surprised. That 
was the edition I used and I do not recollect seeing 
any mention of the 1527 and 1552 editions. Very 
likely I am wrong, but in reading a very charming 
essay on ‘Characters’ just published by Professor 
E. Thompson, I noticed that he made the same mis- 
take about the dates though he quotes the 1909 
edition of Jebb frequently. 

I should like to wish Miss Murphy all the success 
and recognition for her forthcoming book which it 
deserves. 

I am, etc., 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 

Padworth, Near Reading 


‘THE RING AND THE BOOK ' 
To the Editor of the SaruRrpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Will you kindly permit me to direct your 
attention to an obvious error in your reviewer’s notice 
of my little book, ‘A Study of Browning’s the Ring 
and the Book,’ which appears in your issue of July 5? 
Your reviewer says: ‘‘ In Tertium Quid we read also 
of a ‘ pleb episode,’ a piece of slang Browning might 
have used but didn’t.’”’ If your reviewer will turn to 
Browning’s Tertium Quid, he will read these words 
(lines 61-4, Dent’s Edition) : 

THE MOB—now, that’s just how the error comes! 
Bethink you that you have to deal with PLEBS, 
The commonalty; this is an episode 
In burgess-life—why seek to aggrandize. 
I am, etc., 
E. M. Story 
30 Alma Road, Chesham 


MRS. PHILIP SNOWDEN 


We regret that a Letter to the Editor was printed 
in last week’s issue of the SatuRDAY Review from 
a correspondent in British Columbia attributing 
to Mrs. Philip Snowden an attitude towards the 
Crown for which there was not the slightest 
foundation, and political views which in fact she 
does not hold and never has held. Her activities 
on behalf of the country, both at home and 
abroad, make any such accusation ridiculous. 
While disclaiming any responsibility for the views 
expressed by correspondents, we take the first 
opportunity of expressing our sincere regret to 
Mrs. Snowden for the publication of this letter, 
and for any pain or injury it may have caused her. 
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Reviews 


CRITICS OF KANT 
Kant's Treatment of Causality.. By A. C. Ewing. 
Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. net. 


HE most stupendous figure in the period of the 

development of modern philosophy is without 
doubt Immanuel Kant. Like Aristotle in the ancient 
world, Kant in the modern world provides an inex- 
haustible subject-matter of philosophical research. We 
have been celebrating this year the second centenary 
of his birth. It has been the occasion of many 
eulogies, not only in his native city and university 
but throughout the world. Unconnected, however, with 
any special occasion, there has been in the last few 
years the evidence of a new interest in and marked 
revival of Kant studies. Some of these have taken a 
form, and even set a fashion in criticism which ap- 
pears, certainly at first sight, peculiarly ungenerous. 

The ‘ Critique of Pure Reason’ was published in 
1781. It attracted the notice of the learned world at 
once and it established Kant’s undying fame. It had 
been long preparing. For ten years Kant, then fifty- 
seven years old, had published nothing but had been 
diligently accumulating the materials for his great 
work. He spent five months in giving it its systematic 
form and final shape. Three years later he published 
a second edition, in which, though the work was osten- 
sibly identical, he introduced some important altera- 
tions, re-wrote some passages, and added an important 
‘ Refutation of Idealism.’ He also about the same 
time published the ‘ Prolegomena’ in which he ex- 
plained the development of the doctrine in his own 
mind. It contains the often quoted remark that Hume 
had awakened him from his dogmatic slumber. In an 
ordinary case all this would be accepted. It would 
hardly be questioned that the alterations in the second 
edition were intended to and really did give the true 
meaning of the original and simply removed a misun- 
derstanding due to unforeseen and unforeseeable short- 
comings of expression. In the case of Kant, however, 
it has given rise to a new problem, the problem 
whether in his alterations he was not substituting a 
new doctrine for one he had found, or thought he had 
found, untenable, and whether indeed his old doctrine 
is not in fact preferable to and more defensible than 
his new. This has started a new form of Kant study, 
an attempt to disintegrate the Critique by philological 
arguments and get back if possible to a chronological 
arrangement of the material which Kant had assembled 
for the work. 

‘* Use every man after his desert, and who should 
’scape whipping?’’ Any philosopher, indeed any- 
one, whether a philosopher or not in the tech- 
nical meaning, who has been able to give literary 
expression to his thought, can, if his words be sub- 
mitted to analysis and criticism, be convicted of end- 
less self-contradiction and inconsistency. The task of 
showing him up is easy enough to anyone willing to 
Aevote to it the necessary time and logical ingenuity. 
If in addition to this a particular philosophical theory 
pr doctrine be isolated from its organic intercon- 
nexion in a philosopher’s world-view, then all philo- 
sophy becomes artificial, apologetic and unconvincing 
in the highest degree. Yet no fact is so certain, so 
self-evident, and so commonplace as that every true 
philosopher, howsoever strange and odd his doctrine 
may appear in its expression, himself feels only the 
harmony, unity and continuity of his thought and is 
conscious only of the endeavour to give his ideal in- 
terpretation to the whole reality. When we meet, as 
we sometimes may in the works of most eminent 
philosophers, a flat self-contradiction, we need never 
doubt that the writer himself clearly sees the recon- 
ciliation and has only neglected to express it from 
imagining that everyone sees it as he does. To return 
to Kant and the great Critique, surely when all is said 
that can be said as to the faultiness of the style, the 
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inelegance of some of the diction and the bad work- 
manship of its construction, we must at least suppose 
that Kant himself when he revised his final proof- 
sheets and passed them for press, did feel that they 
were a satisfactory expression of his world-view and 
not that they were a mass of hastily sorted fragments 
with a super-imposed order which he hoped would be 
sufficient to conceal inconsistencies. Ought we not in 
studying Kant at least to aim beyond all else at re. 
covering the integral concept which had grown up in 
his mind during those years of preparation rather 
than at discovering philological reasons for discredit- 
ing his system? 

The very valuable work of Dr. Ewing which has 
served as the occasion of these long introductory re- 
marks does not come under their condemnation. It 
is a research which but for the direction taken by 
Kant studies in recent literature, and the intensive 
philological criticism to which we have referred, would 
probably not have been undertaken, but it supplies in 
itself a much needed exposition. Indeed, it stimulates 
the reader to study Kant, for it goes straight to the 
fundamental nature of his problem and recognizes its 
supreme importance. Kant was profoundly impressed 
with the need of vindicating the concept of causality 
as the concept of a necessary dynamical connexion be- 
tween objects as distinct from a connexion of ideas. 
It seemed to him the one condition on which to base 
the possibility of physical science. He thought he 
had triumphantly shown that causality was the applica- 
tion of a logical category to an independently given 
reality. While it validated science as a knowledge of 
phenomena, it left a noumenal reality to be inferenti- 
ally affirmed but otherwise unknowable. Dr. Ewing 
raises and discusses the very interesting question: 
Did Kant apply the category of causality to the data — 
of inner sense in the same meaning in which he ap- 
plied it to the data of external sense, and did he draw 
from it, or ought he to have drawn from it, the same 
conclusion that the mind knows its own states only as 
phenomena and affirms in regard to them unknowable 
noumena? It is a very difficult problem and Dr. 
Ewing discusses it both from the Kantian standpoint 
and from the general standpoint of philosophy. It 
leads him on to the still more difficult doctrine of free- 
dom which Kant bases on the distinction between 
phenomena and things-in-themselves. 

There has been a movement in recent philosophy to 
regard Kant’s answer to Hume as uncalled for by any 
need of physical science. Science, it has been said 
lately, has no use for the causal principle; it is con- 
cerned only with empirical facts and therefore to 
prove the validity of the causal relation by metaphy- 
sical arguments is a work of supererogation. It may 
be so, but in any case the causal principle is a prin- 
ciple of unity, and some principle of unity is the indis- 
pensable presupposition of all science and indeed of 
all rational action. To have made this explicit in re- 
gard to the commonly used principle of causality is 
the great glory of Kant. 

H. WiLpon Carr 


VICTORIAN REMINISCENCES 


Memories of Ninety Years. By Mrs. E. M. Ward. 
Hutchinson. 21s. net. 


‘RS. WARD’S long life—she was born in 

1832 and died last month—covers the whole 
of the Victorian list. She made a very en- 
tertaining book by writing down her recollec- 
tions, which are always kindly and often vivid. 
Herself a painter of distinction, specially happy in her 
handling of childhood and its pretty ways, she was, so 
to speak, cradled on a palette. She was the grand- 
daughter of James Ward, known in his day as ‘“‘ the 
father of the Academy,’’ her parents were both artists 
of some note, she was married to an Academician who 
was commissioned to execute some of the historical 
paintings concealed so skilfully in the Houses of Par- 
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liament, and her son was the most famous caricaturist 
of his time. Thus it is natural that painters fill a large 
proportion of her pages, mainly in their hours of so- 
called ease. Thus we open on a striking picture of Sir 
Edwin Landseer, asleep on a Hamilton Terrace door- 
step in a black velvet costume, complete with star and 
sword, black hat and feather. He had been at the 
Queen’s fancy dress ball, had forgotten to take his 
latchkey, and with his characteristic placidity had pre- 
ferred to curl up on the doorstep of an empty house 
rather than ring up his own domestics. 

As a girl Mrs. Ward often saw the great Duke of 
Wellington, of whom she reproduces a sketch which 
shows exactly how he must have looked when he gave 
his famous ‘‘ How do?’”’ to Major Pendennis. She 
tells an excellent story of the Duke’s likeness to Mr. 
Jones, R.A., who did all he could to emphasize the 
resemblance by his mannerisms, and was proud to be 
told of it. Someone once told the Duke of his under- 
study, and he replied with his famous simplicity, ‘‘ In- 
deed, how very odd—no one has ever told me that I 
am like Mr. Jones.’’ It is timely just now to read 
about the Great Exhibition of 1851, where people 
‘‘ walked and walked till they made themselves quite 
ill’’ in their efforts to see it all at once—just like 
Wembley. Mrs. Ward reminds us that the Exhibition 
had a great effect on the decorations of the British 
home—‘‘ light and elegant silver succeeded the cum- 
bersome plate of the Georgian period,’’ and huge 
joints went out of fashion. She makes the mouth 
water by recalling that oysters were then only seven- 
pence a dozen—‘‘ the best natives.’’ 

Some of Mrs. Ward’s most amusing memories are 
of her experiences at Windsor, when she was commis- 
sioned to paint the infant Princess Beatrice, and saw 
a little of the family life from the inside. The Prince 
Consort had the tenderness of a woman in dealing 
with his children, but the Queen exerted the firmness 
of a man in curbing their exuberance. One stamp of 
her foot brought peace to the noisiest uproar. That 
the ultima ratio regum lay behind this manifestation 
was proved at the expense of the German ex-Kaiser, 
who refused one day, when on a childish visit, to show 
his company manners, was led into an adjoining room 
by his august grandmother, and shortly returned, eyes 
dim with weeping, to make his bow in the exactly 
prescribed manner. Mrs. Ward’s book may be com- 
mended to all who are making up lists for holiday 
reading. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE 


Poems, 1923-4: University College, London. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Magic Grape. By Reginald Cripps. Bell. 
3s. Od. net. 

Haunted Islands: Part II. By J. Redwood 
Anderson. Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Glory of the World. By Wallace B. 
Nichols. Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. net. 

Airs. By E.N.daC. Andrade. Palmer. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The Seventh Hole, and other Verses. By Dum- 
Dum. Oxford: Blackwell. 5s. net. 

A Book of Verse for Boys. Edited by C. Henry 
Warren. Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. net. 


T is something to be thankful for that the ardent 

young continue to enjoy poetry, and indeed appear 
to encourage the enjoyment of it among themselves 
more eagerly than ever before. For that reason we 
feel bound to say what can be said for school and 
college anthologies: at the most, they are witnesses 
of enthusiasm: young people who read poetry will 
want to write it, and young people who write poetry 
will want to print it: and only the cold of blood will 
want to throw cold water on them. But there is 
plenty that might be thrown. It might be said that 
poets who are genuinely driven and consumed by the 


passion for self-expression do not need the encourage- 
ment of a temporary and local publicity; and that 
those who do need encouragement ought not to have 
it. It might—indeed, it must—be said that there is a 
great deal too much mediocre verse in the world 
already. On the balance, however, we are not in- 
clined to apply too severe a judgment to such a volume 
as that which has reached us from University College, 
London. It has among its contributors some writers 
of taste and talent: one can even discover in it, by 
diligent search, a few lines of poetry; and it will not 
do more harm than good unless the students who read 
it—and write it—conclude that lines like 
He played with the thought of a home of his own 
And said he must settle down. 
or 
Surely the thrush sings of love sublime 
deserve the dignity of print; or that ‘‘ draws ’’ rhymes 
with ‘‘ pinafores.’’ Excellent as an exercise is ‘ The 
Persian Dagger ’— 
Thou gentle graver, pitiless, what dream 
Of lust and cruelty lurked in thine eyes 
When, on the dagger’s sinuous blade, agleam, 
Thy sallow hands fluttered in graceful wise? 
But an even better exercise would be to contrast the 
somewhat similar picture in Matthew Arnold— 
A cunning workman, in Pekin, 
Pricks with vermilion some clear porcelain vase, 
An emperor’s gift—at early morn he paints, 
And all day long, and, when night comes, the lamp 
Lights up his studious forehead and thin hands :— 
and try to understand why the bare matter-of-fact 
language of the latter passage is poetry and the 
formal high-flown language of the other is not. 

Mr. Cripps is graceful, and has the sure touch of 
the craftsman who knows what he is doing and is con- 
tent to confine himself within the scope of that know- 
ledge. Sir Charles Holmes, in an enthusiastic pre- 
face, finds some resemblance between this author and 
Henry Vaughan, and quotes in proof half-a-dozen lines 
which perhaps might have been written by Vaughan 
at his least inspired; but the bulk of the volume is 
made up of verses which can scarcely be intended to 
be more than trivial. Mr. Redwood Anderson is loftier 
and more individual; he has his own rhythms, and sees 
the world as a series of strange but striking pictures; 
all he lacks is the sudden flame. Mr. Nichols has 
written a rather formal playlet in the conventional 
grand manner of tragedy. He does not write well 
enough to justify his form; but then, to do that, he 
would have to be—we will not say a Shakespeare or 
a Shelley, but at any rate a Webster or a Ford. And 
he does achieve some noble-sounding lines. 

Mr. Andrade puts on ‘ Airs’ with really charming 
skill. He is wilful, witty, provocative; he disarms 
criticism by pretending that he does not want to be 
taken seriously, and then gets his light and tickling 
blows in under the fifth rib. We quote in full ‘ For 
Talk’s Sake,’ which seems to us so good that we be- 
lieve anyone who reads it will want to remember it : 

So we think now; but “* Ah,’’ you say, 
When morning comes with clear, cold light, 
And, waking with the grey 
After forgetful night, 
We see these thoughts, these doubtful deeds come back, 
That the moon makes so right, 
We shali repent, repent; reflect and find no rest 
Because the day knows best. 


So, too, they say, if youth should do 

As seems youth best, while youth is here, 
Nor, careful what ensue, 
Look to the future year, 

Fearing the man whose days run down may rue 

Rightly what now seems clear. 

If “present” wins, he fails, the event must prove unblest, 
Because old age knows best. 


So: and all this is, maybe, wise, 
And very right, and very just. 
But, to philosophize, 
So all may be discussed, 
Suppose youth’s purpose clear, and, as youth’s eyes, 
Worthy a little trust. 
Suppose, I say, suppose (for talk’s sake ; make no test) 
That night, that youth knows best. 
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Of ‘‘ Dum-Dum ”’ there is nothing to be said except 
that he is ‘‘ Dum-Dum,” of Punch: that should suf- 
fice to send you to his verses, which are here as fresh, 
delicate and witty as ever. 

And so round to another anthology. Mr. Warren’s 
‘ Book of Verse for Boys’ is quite good of its kind. 
It contains a great deal of the expected and a little of 
the unexpected; and an intelligent boy would enjoy 
the whole of it. Particularly do we welcome, in such 
a collection, an austere passage from ‘ Samson 
Agonistes ’; it is a crude but common mistake to sup- 
pose that boys always want to be reading about the 
Relief of Lucknow. 

G. G. 


THE POLISH PEASANT 


Studies in Polish Life and History. By A. E. 
Tennant. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 


M R. TENNANT is no propagandist : his optimistic 
hope in the future of Poland is rather the result 
of a false judgment than of any desire to bias his 
reader’s view. | With sympathetic insight into the 
Polish character and with scholarly arrangement of 
matter, he here presents the history of Poland up to, 
and including, the present day; and, when he has re- 
viewed the many centuries of her bitter struggle and 
drawn our attention to the tenacity with which she has 
clung to her individuality, he asks, ‘‘ Is not that of 
good augury for the future? ”’ 


Indeed, the nation that could survive a geographical 
position more treacherous than that of almost any 
other in Europe (with Germany on the one side, and 
Russia on the other, each alternately clamouring for 
overlordship) might well evoke an optimistic hope for 
her future. But Poland has survived for reasons that 
can no longer avail her in the European struggle. Her 
past strength has been in her peasantry; and if she 
could afford to remain merely agricultural, perhaps her 
future might be assured; but her position in Central 
Europe to-day, her rapidly increasing population and 
her awakening competitive urge are all compelling her 
into industrialism. In such a field it seems inevitable 
that she should fail: not only is she totally incapable 
of withstanding German competition in that direction, 
but she is also severely handicapped and prevented by 
the very psychology of her people. The hope of Poland 
has always been, and if she is to count for anything 
in the future must remain, with her peasantry. She is 
fundamentally primitive and agricultural: and her 
tragedy to-day is that she can no longer afford to be so, 

There is hardly a peasantry in all Europe that has 
remained so unsophisticated throughout the ages. Here 
in the west it is difficult to realize how single-minded 
those people are who inhabit the cradle of the Slavs: 
even in our quietest back-waters the country folk have 
lost that nearness to nature that imbues everything the 
Polish peasant puts his hand to with simplicity and 
grace. No one who has seen anything of Polish handi- 
crafts will dispute that : cloths and towels and carpets 
are woven with colours that excite our sophisticated 
minds with their daring, and there is a naive charm 
about their ornamental carvings on house and furni- 
ture that is apparently lost to us for ever. In art it is 
the same. The poetry and prose of Mickiewicz, for 
example, are almost childlike in their simplicity and 
purity: the themes may be stirring enough (as, in- 
deed, they could hardly help being, since they were 
written in a land so tuned to the clash of arms) but 
for all that they are played, as it were, on primitive 
instruments in a (to us) forgotten key. And Chopin 
has made us all familiar with the wistful cadences of 
Polish music broidered though it became, in his 


hands, with all the sophisticated trickery of the west, 
its sad tonalities and its archaic rhythms are yet clear 
enough for us to see what leagues apart the Poles have 
remained, in the matter of art, from even their nearest 
neighbours. They have kept themselves aloof from the 


stress and vulgarities of our western civilization: jt 
is too late for them to compete with us now. Remem- 
bering all his finer qualities, Mr. Tennant writes: 
‘* The Polish peasant will be one of the assets of 
Europe, as he is the hope of his own nation. He js 
staunch, thrifty, industrious, sober, intelligent, and 
has retained his faith and fervour.’’ And then, in a 
passage that, to us, seems so disarmingly to reveal 
Mr. Tennant’s unwillingness to face their essential 
tragedy, he continues: ‘‘ In a world so sadly disilly. 
sioned as post-war Europe, where optimism and Steady 
endeavour are rare phenomena, a disposition such as‘ 
his (i.e. the Polish peasant’s) cannot be too highly 
valued.”’ 

‘ Studies in Polish Life and History,’ however, is a 
book that fills a considerable want in the literature 
about Poland. It provides a history that, while it is 
scholarly and exact in all its details and traces back to 
furthest sources, is never dull or pedantic. Dark as 
necessarily the colours are in which so tragic a history 
is painted, they are true; and the story of the Polish 
peasantry striving to keep its individuality and its 
faith to the end provides the canvas with a brighter 
tone. 


THE SOUTH COUNTRY 


Unknown Surrey. By Donald Maxwell. The 
Bodley Head. 15s. net. 


A Parcel of Kent. By F. J. Harvey Darton. 
Nisbet. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘bas phrase ‘‘ Unknown’’ Surrey seems a mis- 
nomer; but Mr. Donald Maxwell has justified his 
title and proved himself a successful seeker of the un- 
known among sophisticated and travel-worn tracts of 
country. Armed with his sketching tools he wandered 
hither and thither, gravitating instinctively towards 
the footpaths and byways that were most likely to 
reward him with something of antiquity, something 
of beauty or at the very least something unexpected, 
about all of which he writes lightly and humorously, 
following no definite plan, but simply the dictates 
of his fancy. Mr. Maxwell makes no excuse for 
including such well-known places as, for instance, 
Guildford in his remarks and sketches. He is delight- 
fully free from all the bonds of consistency, and he 
depreciates some of his drawings as ‘‘ the best he 
could do.’’ Such frankness is disarming, but there 
is no call for apology. Line drawings and colour 
plates alike are excellent. Much of the text is inter- 
esting, and the author has drawn upon Cobbett’s 
‘ Rural Rides’ and the Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn 
for information relative to his discoveries. He ex- 
plores the sources of gunpowder manufacture in 
Surrey, and traces the activities of the ironmasters of 
the Weald, whose labours extended into Surrey, 
although Kent and Sussex were their original field. 
It is all very pleasant reading and will probably do 
much to popularize the quiet and out of the way neigh- 
bourhoods which yet remain in Surrey. Mr. Max- 
well’s blood be upon his own head. 

‘ A Parcel of Kent’ is more subtle in its appeal and 
infinitely more minute in its detail. The Weald of 
Kent is not very well known and is one of the few 
places of great beauty within reach of London that 
has not been spoiled and over-run by sight-seers and 
trippers. Mr. Darton has known it from childhood, is 
familiar with its history and traditions, has stayed in its 
little country inns, mingled in its rural society and joined 
in the games and the toil of its people. He has much 
to say of the sheep-rearing and hop-growing indus- 
tries. ‘‘ The kindly hop,’’ as he reminds us, came to the 
Weald from Poperinghe in Flanders, but so much 
a part of the life of the Kentish people has it become 
that one whiff of the pungent clusters brings the whole 
beauty of a Kent hop garden to the mind of anyone 
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born and bred in the county. Mr. Darton digresses 
to touch upon Romney Marsh, which stretches its 
miles of flat wind-swept pastures beyond the 
boundaries of the Weald. 

Altogether the book is full of cheerful, everyday 
life—life handed down and lived from generation to 
generation with a sameness and an adherence to 
tradition that is rare to-day. One thing about it is 
annoying and seems unnecessary, and that is that 
names of places have been changed and illustrations 
altered with intent to hide their identity. The ab- 
surdity of this is heightened by the fact that they 
are quite easily recognizable. Would anyone have 
been the worse for their revelation? Or is Mr. 
Darton fearful of the retribution reserved for Mr. 
Maxwell? 


THE ORESTEIA 


ZEschylus: Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides. 
Rendered into English verse by G. M. Cook- 
son. Chapman and Hall. §s. net. 


R. COOKSON gives us no word of preface. We 
know nothing of the text he uses—a matter of 
some importance in Aischylus—or the aim of his trans- 
lation. When we read it, we discover it to be amply 
Shakespearian and admirably effective in rendering the 
tragic power and dignity of Aischylus, at his greatest 
in the ‘ Oresteia.’ Mr. Cookson, however, allows 
himself more departures from the Greek than we think 
necessary, and adds ornaments like alliteration. In 
the first two pages we find ‘‘ my song soon sinks to 
sighs ’”’ and ‘‘ the gloom’s glad glow of herald fire.” 
By attention to the Greek we mean a point like that 
in Agamemnon’s first words. He says, ‘‘ ’Tis just 
to speak of the Gods of Argos . . . and the justice 
I executed . . . . the Gods judged our cause.’’ The 
first of this group of three is ignored by Mr. Cookson. 
The nurse in the ‘ Choephoroe ’ is frank about childish 
troubles, and has here a happy vigour derived from 
‘ Hamlet.’ Mr. Cookson brings off the homely daring 
of AEschylus by his vocabulary, as in 
Pour oil and eisel in the self-same crock 
And they will part unkindly. 

His vigour, indeed, is remarkable throughout. Thus 
Apollo replies to the Fairies who have disparaged 
Zeus : 

You worse than beasts! You hag-seed God-abhorred ! 

Bonds he may loose, for durance find a balm, 

And work, howso He please, deliverance. 

But when the dust hath drunk the blood of man 

And he’s once dead, there’s no uprising; spell 

For that my Father hath created not; 

Though saving only this the frame of things 

Is as a wheel He can revolve at will 

And, nothing scant of breath, turn upside-down. 
Readers may well wish to return to this fine version 
for one passage or another. Why in the name of all 
that is sensible has Mr. Cookson discouraged such 
search by omitting to number the lines in fives or tens 
at the sides? The publishers might have seen to a 
detail like this, if the translator forgot it. 


A LONG LOOK AT SHORT PLAYS 


The Craftsmanship of the One-act Play. By Per- 
cival Wilde. Allen and Unwin. ras. 6d. net. 

One-act Plays of To-Day. Selected by J. W. 
Marriott. Harrap. 3s. 6d. net. 


T does not look, on the face of it, an easy task to 

fill nearly four hundred pages with information and 
advice about the one-act play, but America fears 
nothing and Mr. Wilde can elaborate a platitude with 
all the abandon of a headmaster on the school speech- 
day. ‘‘ The play is the thing. If a given detail helps 
it to achieve its effect, well and good. But if it stands 
between the dramatist and his goal, it must come out, 
now or later.’ ‘*‘ The raw material of drama lies 


about us.’’ ‘‘ If he (the dramatist) discovers an error, 
he will attempt to cure it; and he will endeavour to 
commit less in his future work.’’ And so forth and so 
on. ‘‘In many instances the title of the play has 
been used to emphasize a dominant character. To 
mention but a few there are... ’’ Mr. Wilde wins 
through. Including the index, he fills 396 pages. 

Mr. Marriott’s little volume of selected pieces will 
prove very useful to amateurs in search of the less 
known work of great names. His authors include 
Messrs. Milne, Brighouse, Bennett, Galsworthy, Monk- 
house, Drinkwater, and Lord Dunsany. Mr. Monk- 
house has a comic scramble in ‘ The Grand Cham’s 
Diamond’ and Lord Dunsany is adequately grim in 
‘A Night at an Inn.’ Even grimmer is Mr. J. J. 
Bell’s ‘ Thread o’ Scarlet.’ Mr. Bennett’s contribu- 
tion is one of the polite farces. There is something 
for all tastes and quality in each. Considering the 
price at which plays are usually published, this handy 
little volume is an exceptional bargain for the intel- 
ligent play-actor and play-lover. 


THE PYRENEES 


Through Central France to the Pyrenees. By 
Maude Speed. Longmans. tos. 6d. net. 
Hill Towns of the Pyrenees. By Amy Oakley. 

Long. 2!s. net. 


OTH of these books have a certain’ value as guide 

books; regarded as literary efforts their claim to 
recognition is less evident. Both authors indulge in 
a good deal of rather commonplace chatter, but if 
the reader can discount this for the sake of the sub- 
ject he will not in the end be disappointed. Mr. 
Thornton Oakley’s line illustrations, however, give an 
advantage to his wife’s book, while Mrs. Speed’s 
gains little from her water-colour sketches. 

Mrs. Speed here records her journey, unac- 
companied and within a period of six weeks, from 
Blois to Rocamadur and back to Rouen. Clermont- 
Ferrand, the Tarn Gorge, Cette, Nimes and Avignon 
are some of the places which lay in her route; she 
then proceeded by Carcassonne to the Central 
Pyrenees, her return journey being made through 
Amboise and Orleans. She did not go very much 
off the beaten track; but the fact that she was a few 
months ahead of the tourist season occasionally made 
her journey difficult. She gives very full descriptions 
of her experiences, and to the prospective traveller 
through this part of France her book will be useful. 

Mrs. Oakley, with her husband, started from Per- 
pignan and travelled through the Pyrenees from east 
to west. They visited all the centres of fame and 
interest, and have here embodied their impressions and 
described their adventures. We might with advan- 
tage have been spared the description of a bull fight 
at Bayonne, although in justice to the author it must 
be said that she suffered acutely in witnessing such 
a spectacle. There is also rather too much historical in- 
formation, which is written with a naiveté that 
assumes complete ignorance on the part of the reader, 
On the other hand, Mrs. Oakley gives many legends 
and stories that add to the charm of her book. She 
travelled by unused mule-paths and little known ways 
right into the heart of the mountains, through the 
Port d’Espagne down to Torla and Jaca. Both she 
and her husband were evidently of a genial disposi- 
tion, and so became familiar with the life of the 
peasants in a way that is not within everyone’s ex- 
perience. The Pyrennean peasant, who talks for the 
most part two languages with perfect ease and fluency, 
is essentially simple and friendly; but without some 
encouragement from the visitor he does not unburden 
his mind. It is a pity that Mrs. Oakley allows 
her enthusiasm to run away with her. Her ecstasies 
are tiresome and mar the serenity of atmosphere, 
which is one of the most characteristic beauties of this 
magnificent country. 
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By GERALD GOULD 


The Devil’s River. By Leland Buxton. 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Shameless Innocent. By Maxwell Laurie. 
T. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Reasonable Hope. By Katherine Burdekin. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


é HE DEVIL’S RIVER’ is a lovely book. Not 

that ‘‘ lovely ’’’ is the just word: ‘‘ unlovely ”’ 
would be nearer the mark. But I call it lovely, so as 
to express that blind, fatuous enthusiasm which floods 
one’s being when one finds a book in which every 
sentence is a triumphant herald of the next. It need 
not be a very good book (though ‘ The Devil’s River’ 
is, | am sure, very good): what it must have is a tang, 
a touch, a something, which makes one read on and 
on in delight: one likes the kind of thing, and one 
rarely gets it, and here it is. Sometimes the satisfac- 
tion and excitement are wholly inexplicable, like those 
sudden moments of unaccountable happiness which 
come up from a casual conjunction of atmosphere and 
scenery and mood: but in the particular case I can put 
a name to the thing which so pleases me. Mr. Buxton 
has a frigid, melancholy, antiseptic humour. I have 
seen his work defended—I cannot think why—from the 
charge of cynicism. Of course it is cynical. That is 
its charm. 

But cynicism, however amusing, raises moral ques- 
tions as well as esthetic. It would be possible to dis- 
cuss whether Mr. Buxton is justified in being cynical 
about the problems which form his main subject-matter. 
But the discussion would be irrelevant to his achieve- 
ment as a novelist; and anyway he distributes his 
knocks with a world-weary impartiality which would 
stultify debate. He is cynical about the Empire and 
about the decrying of the Empire; about Conserva- 
tives and Liberals; about civilized people and savages ; 
about finance and passion. His attitude to general 
political problems is rather like Mr. Belloc’s, and I 
presume Mr. Belloc’s satirical novels are heartily en- 
joyed by those to whom every political thesis he 
implies is anathema. Readers who are not prepared 
to enjoy satirical treatment of things they take for 
granted must be warned off the very borders of ‘ The 
Devil’s River’; for sooner or later, in its pages, 
almost everything that anybody takes for granted gets 
its meed of derision. 

We meet, in the first scene, Sir William Blossom, 
K.C.M.G., Governor of Mangolia, and his wife. (‘* His 
wife was a daughter of old Themistocles Melas, of 
Manchester and the Pirzus.’’) They are in bed. I 
do not know why the description of Lady Blossom’s 
rising is comic. Mr. Buxton apparently just puts 
down, without comment and almost without interest, 
the bare facts; but before he has finished doing it, 
Lady Blossom is ridiculous for life. 

Standing in the middle of the room, with arms and legs 
extended, she performed one of Lieutenant Miiller’s milder 
exercises ; for she was much distressed about her figure, which 
was inclining to corpulence. She crawled into the adjoining 
bathroom on hands and toes like a monkey, and lay on her 
back with legs waving in the air... 

Equally perfect of its kind is the description of Miss 
Virgin, the orator. She appears, as it happens, on 
Liberal platforms; but there is no party that has not 
prayed to be delivered from her like, and prayed in 
vain : 

Miss Virgin had been sitting beside Beach and smiling 
demurely for the last ten minutes in pleasurable anticipation 
of her speech. As the toper craves for strong drink, so does 
Miss Virgin crave to address her fellow-citizens on political, 
religious or philanthropic platforms. . 


Miss Virgin did not deal with facts. 
about politics and cared less. Her speeches were pure 


Allen 


She knew nothing 
sob 


stuff”? about little children crying for bread and old women 
dying in the workhouse. .. . 

She spoke calmly, without gesture and almost without em- 
phasis. 


There was little of interest in what she said . . . But 


nobody wanted to know what Miss Virgin was saying, or 
remembered afterwards what she had said. What the people 
wanted (and, by Jove, they got it!) was sheer physical sensa- 
tion. For there was something extraordinarily moving and 
thrilling about her voice when she was making a speech. It 
was the very soul of tragedy and pathos—though there was 
nothing tragic or pathetic about Miss Virgin—and it produced 
a perfect orgy of emotion at Upper Bursley. .. . 


“‘ Oh, mother, mother, give me bread,’’ the chairman heard 
her repeating for the fifth time, while the young women 
in the audience swayed from side to side, shaken with great 
sobs and holding drenched handkerchiefs to their bloodshot 
eyes.... 

Once it almost looks as if Mr. Buxton were going to 
make a concession to sentiment, when Lady Miranda, 
the beautiful and heartless aristocrat, pleads with the 
poor young man to save her from the bad baronet. 
‘* Tf he wants me, he’ll have me. I can’t resist him, 
you know.’’ But really Mr. Buxton is preparing his 
usual cynicism, like a boxer who intentionally stumbles 
in order to make a startling recovery: the poor young 
man is not chivalrous : 

He was surprised, and even humiliated, that she had so low 
an opinion of his intelligence as to think that he would believe 
in her sincerity. 

It would be unjust, however, to leave the impression 
that Mr. Buxton is merely amusing. He has the other 
gifts of the born novelist. His range of incident is 
extraordinary; every kind of excitement in remote 
forests and by fantastic waterfalls, every kind of in- 
trigue, political or amatory, in London or the provinces 
or the tropics, comes alike to him; and the incidents 
are admirably marshalled into the unity of a plot. 
Moreover, the humour is not flippant: as background 
to so much scorn of the temporal fact, one glimpses a 
faith in some eternal verity; and disgust with the 
baseness and irresponsibility of human beings in the 
mass is reconciled with a noble admiration for a few 
and a noble indignation against a somewhat larger 
number. Not that such strong emotions as disgust, 
admiration, or indignation, are expressed; they could 
not, in so temperate a style, be that; but if they were 
not implied, the cynicism would be of a less acceptable 
kind. 

Neither ‘ The Shameless Innocent’ nor ‘ The 
Reasonable Hope’ can be called successful: but both 
are interesting. Mr. Laurie has gone boldly for a big 
idea. He has imagined a heroine worthy of the name: 
a creature of glorious beauty and strength, who, hav- 
ing been brought up by a precise-minded maiden aunt 
in seclusion from the wicked world, causes disaster by 
the sheer simplicity of her approach to that world 
when at last she is allowed to approach it. If she 
wants to take her clothes off, she takes them off—both 
literally and metaphorically. When she feels towards 
a young man, after brief acquaintance, the emotion of 
love, she states the fact to him, and proceeds to act 
upon it. But the working-out of the theme is full of 
gaps and faults. A splendid simplicity is not impos- 
sible, though I do not know that it is usually the re- 
sult of being brought up in seclusion by a maiden 
aunt: but, to be impressive, as Mr. Laurie means it to 
be impressive, it should be the expression of courage, 
and not of obtuseness; and there is no denying that 
his heroine is incredibly obtuse. She is also very, 
very easily influenced to her hurt, though the whole 
conception of her character requires that she shouldn’t 
be. Lastly, the climax is inadequate : tragedy overtakes 
her as the penalty of bathing without a bathing-cos- 
tume—which, although doubtless a horrible and in- 
sensate crime, seems scarcely to merit the wrecking 
of youth’s hopes. Still, Mr. Laurie writes well. 
He is full of ideas. And he has certainly given us 
something out of the common. 

Miss Burdekin would be better if she were more in 
the common. Her artists are so very artistic, her 
lonely farmers so very lonely, her bad women so very 
bad, that the proportions seem somehow wrong. She 
is excessively fond of violence and the extreme. But 
she too has ideas, and good ones, and, if she will 
modify a high-falutin style, should do well. 
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ADVERSARIA 


HE advance in our knowledge of our remote 

ancestors made during the last few years has 

not unnaturally provoked inquiry into the possi- 
bility of obtaining some notion of their beliefs about 
life and the world around them, and has more especi- 
ally revived interest in the somewhat discredited sub- 
ject of magic. Several important works on this have 
recently been published, two of which I select as re- 
presentative work: Medicine, Magic and Religion, by 
the late W. H. R. Rivers (Kegan Paul, ros. 6d. net), 
and The Origin of Magic and Religion, by Mr. W. J. 
Perry (Methuen, 6s, net). 

* * * 

I am afraid that all our ideas about magic are hope- 
lessly wrong. We have been accustomed to mental 
pictures of stately figures in strange robes, standing 
in the midst of a circle of fire surrounded by strange 
symbols which ward off from him the threatened attack 
of a menacing crowd of elementals hovering round. 
Of this magic Lytton was the master in fiction. Or, 
again, we have the black magic described by Huys- 
man, not really magic at all, but rather inverted 
religion, which found a favourable soil in the ex- 
cited imagination of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries till it became a public danger. Or, going 
back still earlier, we have the reveries of medieval 
students who translated the ‘‘ intelligences” of 
Aristotle and Plato into the spirits of the planets, and 
built up a whole system of correspondence between 
the days of the week and hours of the day, metals, 
stones, plants and stars, all having their influence on 
the daily life of the man who knows how to use them. 

* ” * 

Magic was, in the beginning, what was left of our 
ideas about the universe after we had eliminated every- 
thing of which we had, or could have, a quantitative 
knowledge. As Mr. Shaw points out to us every now 
and then, a large part of what we accept as science 
is merely, so far as we are concerned, information taken 
on trust, and much more incredible than anything we 
could read of in the old books of natural magic. It is 
only because we have the means not only of experi- 
menting but of recording our experiments with 
moderate accuracy that we have conquered so much 
of the knowledge of natural science from the domain 
of magic. The part of medieval alchemy which was 
a delusion, the search for a means of making gold 
and an elixir of life, only retained its hold on scien- 
tific men for so many centuries because they were un- 
able to indicate with any exactness the substances they 
used or the results they obtained. 

* * 


The magic that Dr. Rivers writes about is, then, a 
science of the cure of disease, founded on false as- 
sumptions and supported by trickery, for the most part 
unconscious. The magic that Mr. Perry writes about 
is something that he thinks may have existed, an 
explanation of a very small number of appearances 
in the remains of men of the old Stone Age. Mr. 
Perry writes too much to make easy reading, and he 
assumes too much and too readily to carry with him 
the assent of the reader when the task has been faced. 
The important result common to both the books is the 
evidence that has been got together that certain forms 
of culture have not grown up independently in dif- 
ferent races all over the world, but have been carried 
from one part of it to another. And the curious thing 
is that magic practices in medicine seem to form part 
of this culture, as well as more trustworthy thera- 
peutic agents. But to argue back from modern 


savages, even living in their Stone Age, to palzolithic 
times is very rash. There are no primitive races now; 
the Central Australian culture has a history of con- 


tinuous development in accordance with its environ- 

ment as old as any other, even though all memory of 

its past has perished. 
* ~ 

Cambridge men, and a wide circle outside, will be 
interested in the publication of A Peterhouse Biblio- 
graphy, by Dr. T, A. Walker (Cambridge University 
Press, 10s. 6d. net), which is a list of books and manu- 
scripts by or concerning members of that college. 
Peterhouse has a long list of great names to cele- 
brate, and its sons took a full part in all the living 
controversies of their time, in the New Learning, in 
the Reformation, in the Puritan troubles of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean days, in the Commonwealth Wars, in 
law and science. A general bibliography can never 
be more perfect than the authorities from which it 
is compiled, and bibliography is a progressive science, 
but the editor has done his part extremely well and 
produced a book which must be gratifying to his col- 
leg and university and is a credit to the University 
Picss. 

* * * 

Let me recommend to river-folk Mr. G. S. 
Maxwell’s The Author’s Thames (Palmer, 12s. 6d. 
net), a literary ramble through the Thames Valley, full 
of tit-bits of information and literary gossip about 
Thames-side houses and the people who lived in them 
and charmingly illustrated by Mrs. Lucilla Maxwell. It 
will be an excellent companion for a day’s boating 
below Windsor. 

* * 

Literary hoaxing is one of the subjects dealt with by 
Mr. Edmund Lester Pearson in Books in Black or 
Red (Macmillan, 12s. net). It is an attractive one, ad- 
mirably dealt with long ago by Andrew Lang in Books 
and Bookmen. Mr. Pearson tells us of an adventure 
of his own converted from a jeu d’esprit into a hoax 
by the way in which it was received by the literary 
public of America. The most monumental literaty 
hoax was that brought off by M. Chalon, who invented 
a whole library which had the distinguishing feature 
that every book in it was unique. The Comte de 
Forsas, its owner, would own no book of which any 
other copy existed, and his library at his death only 
numbered fifty-two. The catalogue was sent to the 
leading book-collectors of Europe, and the sale was 
announced for August 10, 1840, at Mons. Mr. 
Pearson tells the story well and gives a facsimile of 
the title and two other pages of the catalogue. There 
is a copy in the British Museum. The remainder of 
the book introduces us to a number of rather inter- 
esting side-paths of American book-collecting, and the 
whole book is agreeably written. 

LIBRARIAN 


BOOKS TO READ 


[Where any of the following books have already been reviewed 
in the Saturpay Revigw the date on which the notice appeared 
is added in brackets.) 


Chinese Lanterns. By G. T. Seton. The Bodley Head. 
(July 12.) 

Unwritten History. By C. Hamilton. Hutchinson. (July 12.) 

A History of Music in England. By Ernest Walker. Milford: 
Oxford University Press. (July 26.) 

The Pleasures of Architecture. By C. and A. Williams Ellis. 
Cape. (July 26.) 

The Evolution of Man. By Professor G. Elliot Smith. 
Milford: Oxford University Piress. (July 26.) 


FICTION 


Jennifer Lorn. By Elinor Wylie. Grant Richards. (July 26.) 
Eighteen Tales. By Louis Couperus. F. V. White. (July 26.) 
Children of the Age. By Knut Hamsun. Gyldendal. 

London Mixture. By Mrs. A. Sidgwick. Collins. (July 5.) 
The Voyage. By J. Middleton Murry. Constable. (June 28.) 
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Insurance 


BONUS AS PREMIUM REDUCER 


WEEK ago we intimated that we should print 

one or two more articles, for the purpose of 

demonstrating policies. The two most im- 
portant classes are (a) the participating class in which 
bonus is taken in the form of a reduction in premium, 
and (b) the participating class in which it is allotted 
as an addition to the sum assured. In so far as class 
(a) is concerned, we can give an illustration by dis- 
cussing the system of the London Life Association, of 
82 King William Street, E.C. Durability is of the 
essence of Life Assurance, so we have refreshed our 
memory by reference to a book, now out of date, as 
it was long ago out of print. This book was printed 
exactly twenty years ago and said of the London Life 
Association that it was ‘‘by common consent one of the 
strongest ’’ of the offices, and that it was ‘‘ economic- 
ally managed ’’ and ‘‘ conducted on conservative and 
straightforward lines.’’ 


A QUALIFICATION 

Save for the fact that we wish to qualify the defini- 
tion of the word ‘‘ conservative,’ the passage of two 
decades has produced nothing to cause us to refrain 
from underlining the words which we have put be- 
tween quotation marks. But the word ‘‘ conservative ”’ 
we must discuss very briefly. Twenty years ago it was 
used in the usual sense; to-day we have to incor- 
porate into its meaning in relation to the ‘‘ London 
Life’? something new: a spirit of vitalized progres- 
siveness, held in check only by considerations of 
sound policy. The office’s present Actuary has with- 
out encroaching upon soundness developed its new 
business, in, we think, about fifteen years, to four 
times the 1904 total. He has done this without depart- 
ing from the institution’s rule ‘‘no agents employed or 
commission paid,’’ and without doing anything which 
his predecessor would have considered unseemly. 
Yet in spite of the increase the expense ratio (1923) 
works out, because no commission is paid, at 5.45 
per cent. of the premium income. 


1904 

At this period of its history the office issued an 
annual report, its ninety-eighth, setting out the fact 
that it had written new policies for an aggregate of 
£332,486. It added that it then valued its three 
latest series or policies at three per cent. We find 
that it had maintained its premium reductions con- 
sistently for sixty years. 


1915 AND 1923 

We see from the report issued for 1915, a war- 
period year, that new business had increased to 
£502,910 net, and that interest had risen to £4 os. 4d. 
per cent., after deduction of tax. By 1923 net new 
business had risen to £1,625,006, and interest to 
44 78. 5d. per cent. Expenses had increased from 
44 78. 6d. per cent. in 1915 to the figure already 
named, £5 6s. sd. per cent., but were under the 
1922 ratio, £5 16s. 5d. per cent. The important items 
in the report were (a) that the valuation, made by the 
O.M.® at three per cent. interest, included provision 
for the maintenance of the full rates of reduction of 
premiums already declared and (b) that the Directors 
were able to increase these reductions by a further two 
per cent., instead of by a further one per cent., as 
they had done for some years, 


A SELF-EFFACING COMPETITOR 

One or two points in what we have already said 
will drop into their place later.on and help forward 
the forming of a comprehensive understanding of its 
system. Before continuing our discussion of it, how- 
ever, we think it fair to interpolate. There is another 
non-commission paying office, the Metropolitan, of 


Moorgate Street, E.C., very strong and very sound 
also, which offers an alternative scheme. The Metro- 
politan is conservative in the most rigid sense; so 
much so that it would seem that it deliberately 
hides its light not under one but under several 
bushels. In referring to it we feel we must 
add that we do so solely in what we be- 
lieve to be the interests of our readers. In its quiet, 
contented, placid way it leads an ideal existence of 
unostentatious orderliness. Nothing disturbs the 
serenity of its very gentlemanly and courteous staff. 
Yet from time to time it issues a most excellent valua- 
tion report. If its clientele is relatively small, because 
it refuses to proclaim its virtues to a noisy world, its 
policy holders are, doubtless, very well contented. We 
refer to it, because, as we have said, we are of opinion 
that its prospectus should, in relation to reduction 
of premium systems, be compared with others. 


SOME “ LONDON LIFE” FIGURES 


As the reduction of premium system is probably of 
importance to almost as many people as non-profit 
insurance, we set out the following table, showing its 
operation by the ‘‘ London Life,’’ the low premiums 
of which render it unbeatable : 

Date of Rate of Reduc- Percentage of 


Series. commencement, tion, per cent. premiums payable. 
1st an 13 nil. 
2nd 1st Jan., 1856 noe = 121 nil. 
3rd Ist July, 1865 oe ses 106 nil. 
4th 1876 96 4 
5th a 1886 86 14 
6th ae 1894 76 24 
7th ac 1904 66 34 
8th ae 1912 64 36 
9th “ 1913 63 37 
10th 1914 62 38 
1916 61 39 
12th ~ 1917 60 40 
13th on 1918 57 

14th om 1919 56 

15th 1920 55 | Plus aggrandise- 
16th 1921 54 ment before 
17th a 1922 53 reduction _is 
18th 1923 52 | effected. 

19th 1924 50 


SOME POINTS 


It will be seen that the institution’s oldest policy- 
holders long ago ceased to pay any premiums at all. 
In the case of new entrants, the initial reduction, 
which takes place in the eighth year, is at present fifty 
per cent., plus such increase thereto as represents the 
sum total of further reductions announced annually 
between the date of policy issue and the date when 
the contracted premium payment becomes due. 
The accumulated first reduction is estimated at sixty 
per cent., the forty per cent. remaining to be paid 
dwindling as further annual reductions are announced. 


THE PREMIUMS CHARGED 


The value of reduction depends, of course, upon 
the premium charged. The following are specimens: 
Age at entry 25, premium £2.12.5 per cent. 

” ” 39, ” #2. 19-3 ” 

” ” 35» ” 43+ 7-7 ” 

” ” 49, ” 43-17-10 ” 
Under the designation discounted bonus system, the 
reduction of premium system is put on the market by 
the large majority of offices. 


A party of Ladies and Gentlemen is being formed to visit 
India, Burma, Malay, China, Japan and Canada. Leaving 
London 18th December. For Descriptive Itinerary of the 
Tour apply to Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I., 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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(Tax £11) 
10/15 hp. Torpedo  - £340 | 15/20 hp. Torpedo 


Sliding front seat. Special English type. 


10/15 h.p. 2/3 Seater - £350 | 15/20 hp. 2 Landaulet 
10/15 h.p. All-Weather - £410 | 20/30 hp. 6-cyl. Torpede - £720 
10/15 h.p. 3 Coupe - £495 | 20/30h.p.6-cyl. ZLandaulet £920 
40 hp. 6-cyl. Chassis fitted with front-wheel brakes, £720 


SS 


The Car of International Reputation. 


REVISED PRICES 


Effective Aug. 2nd 


Range of Touring Cars. 


10/15 h.p. Chassis - £235 | 15/20 h.p. Chassis 
(Tax £14) 


(Tax £27) 


Current Models will be continued in 1925. 


- £325 


- £515 
- £695 
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Standard equipment for every touring car and chassis includes :-— 
Electric lighting set and starter, 5 lamps, clock, speedometer, spare wheel 
and 5 Michelin Cable Tyres. Any type of coachwork supplied. 
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All Fiat cars are sub- WARNING 
jected to the severest 
tests on the unique roof | tee is issued by this Company 


Automobile Factory in chase a car wi 
Europe. 


Fiat creates new World's Record 


Mr. E. A. Eldridge on 300 h.p. Fiat broke World’s Record for Flying Kilometre, 
Paris, July 12th, 1924. Average speed 234.980 kilometres (146 miles) per hour. 


guarantee and see that it bears the 


Turin, Italy, the largest chassis and engine numbers of the Telephone: Gerrard 7946 (4 lines). 
modern machine purchased, 
The public is warned not to pur- Wires: “ Fiatism, Piecy, London. 


Works: Wembley, Middlesex, 


(Fiat Motors Ltd.) 


Registered Offices & Showrooms: 


With every Fiat car a full guaran- 43°44, Albemarle Street, 
track of the Fiat Works, | Every purchaser should obtain this | London - - - - W.1 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SarurDay Revigw in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 
Allen and Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sens & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basi! Glackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

bourne Hodge Routledge 


Chapman & Hall Hurst and Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 
Dent S.PLCK. 

Fisher Unwin acmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyldendai Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3. Envelo,es must be marked ‘* Competition,’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2, 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 126. 

Two Towns, FoR HarDWARE AND FOR CARPETS KNOWN. 
The arts of sorcery he made his own. 
Lies hid in antique hed-dress what you need. 
Demised for rent, as stated in the deed. 
Now here, now there, no place can hold him long. 
Proves tlat your body or your mind is strong. 
Wars on the vermin that our barns infest. 
Thigh of a porker, salted, cured, and drest. 
‘Thorn of the camel’ in the Arab tongue. 
Roamed with the mammoth when the world was young. 
10. Oracular the answers that she gave. 


ll. Trusts by austerities his soul to save. 
12. Disused, neylected, faisly out of date. 
18. Great boon or bane--may save or wreck a state. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIiC No. 124. 

HERE OF TWO FAMOUS REALMS THE Parkon SAINTS YOU'LL SER. 
1. The tomb remains—the man who filled it, where is he? 
2. What deadly draught is this a southern woman brews? 
8. You scare me! Drop the fruit, the rest 1 can’t refuse. 
4. Long has he passed the term to human life allotted. 

5. Small wonder if against your rule your subjects plotted! 

6. See yonder monstrous ape, so ugly, fierce, and strony. 


7. Short work our hangman makes: he won’t detain you 
long. 


8. Now with repe:ted strokes a lethal tool behead. 


9. ‘It saved its owner’s life? ’’ Not so: it killed him 
dead ! 


10. Annoying little brute, to perish so untimely! 
11. You need not tale the lot; one-half will answer primely. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 124. 


arcophagu S 1 A poison made by an Italian woman 


qua-Tofan A! who is said to have killed 600 


A 

I ntim Idate people with it. 

N onagenaria N 2 Revolvers have often proved fatal to 

yran = their owners, through careless 

G orill A handling. 

E xecutio N 2 | never nursed a dear gazelle, 
swO c D To glad me with its soft black eye, 


R evolve R2 But when it came to know me well, 
G azell Es And love me, it was sure to die! 
crE WwW Lalla Rookh. 


Acrostic No. 124.—The winner is Mr. G. E. Matheson, Bos- 
kerris Vean, Carbis Bay, Cornwall, who has selected as his 
prize ‘ Reminiscences,’ by Sir Francis Howard, published by 
Murray and reviewed in our columns on July 19 under the title 
‘A Soldier's Memories.’ Forty-four other competitors chose 
this book, eight named ‘ Man and Mystery in Asia,’ etc., etc. 


Correct solutions were also received from Carbis, Peter, Zyk 
Jane, F.'I. Morcom, Lilian, N. O. Sellam, Beehive, Shorne-Hill, 
Monks Hill, Twyford, East Sheen, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Trike, 
St. Ives, Sisyphus, Madge, John Lennie, C. J. Warden, Arma- 
dale, Mrs. J. Butler, and Met. 


Ong Licut Wronc: A. M. W. Maxwell, Hanworth, F, M. 
Petty, Sir Reginald Egerton, B. Alder, Gay, Farsdon, Mrs, 
Hulls, Agamemnon, C. A. S., H. Slessor, Oakapple, Beechworth, 
Rho Kappa, Old Mancunian, Mrs. McConnell, and Lady Duke, 


Two Licuts Wronc: Miss Ruby Macpherson, N. H. Booth- 
royd, F, S. Lea, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, A. F. Drake, Martha, 
A. H. Dickinson, Jun., Lady Mottram, Bordyke, Miss Green 
Price, S. Roxburgh, Baitho, H. M. Vaughan, Lettice Jenkins, 
Carlton, M. I. R., A. B. Miller, Carrie, J. D. T., Gunton, and 
Vixen. All others more. 


O. M.—A word in the singular is usually to be preferred to 
a plural, therefore Crew (a noun of multitude) is better than 
Ewes. 


OakapPLe.—Sooner or later you will surely succeed. 


Ruo Kappa F. M. Petty.—Only books reviewed in the 
current number may be selected. 


BaITHO AND J. CuamBers.—During the Great War, if I am not 
mistaken, a good deal of horse-flesh masqueraded as beef. 
Hashed mutton, with pickled walnuts, is a common dish at 
City restaurants. 


Carrax.—‘‘ Dalmation ’’ was a misprint for Dalmatian, 
Optmas.—No solution of No. 121 was received from you. 


Our EIcHTH QuarTeRLy Competition.—After the Tenth Round 
the leaders are: Sisyphus; N. O. Sellam; Boskerris, St. Ives; 
Old Mancunian; Baitho, Carlton. 


VixEN.—Substitute Jejune for Jejunity, and the Light has no 
point: Unity = concord, but Une means nothing. My edition 
of the Imperial Dictionary does not mark Jejunity as obsolete. 


QuarRTERLY Prizg FoR INDIAN Sotvers.—Captain B. Stuart 
Horner, The Wilderness, Mt. Abu, India, is the winner, and is 
requested to select a prize up to One Guinea in value. We 
regret, however, that this Competition must be discontinued, as 
not enough Indian readers send in their solutions regularly. 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 
THE BANK will accept appoint- 


ment as Executor and Trustee of 
Wills, also Trustee of Marriage 


and other Settlements, affording 
the advantages of accessibility, 
continuity of management, and 
the proper handling of relative 
financial details 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON 
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A better pipe-tobacco (, 
than Three Nuns may some } 
day be made. Even that is |, , J 
possible, Until then, however, ~ “ 
men to whom their pipe is an 
le friend will continue 
to revel in the freshness and 
the coolness and 
comfort and abiding joy of 
Three Nuns. There's economy, 
too, in the smoking of this fine 
tobacco. It contains no dust, 
and therefore no waste. It 
burns slowly and evenly down 
to the very bottom of the 
bowl, and gives uniform satis- 
faction all through. 


THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 
Sold everywhere in the following packings — 


2 oz. Tins 2/4 
1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 


THREE AUNS 
Pure Virginia Tobacco 


10 for Ga. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE AUGUST 1924 


Episodes of the Month 
Lest We Remember By CENTURION 
Derry and Enniskillen By J. A, STRAHAN 


Flotsam and Jetsam By HUGH MACNAGHTEN 
(Vice-Provost of Eton) 


The Voteless Women of France 
By Miss EDITH SELLERS 


From Bulstrode to Chequers By E. S. ROSCOE 
A Feathered Fury By A. BARNES LAWRENCE 


Chateaubriand and Napoleon 
By Mrs. HAROLD SANDWITH 
(Odette St. Lys) 


An Alpine Ski Tour in Winter 


By R. G. STUDD 
Brougham and Birkenhead 
By Lt.-Cotone, C, P. HAWKES 


Funerary Beasts By the Hon. VIOLET BIDDULPH 
Why Should We Restore Germany ? 
By the MAN IN THE STREET 


Correspondence Section 


Prayer Book Revision 
By the Ricut Rev. Bisuop KNOX, D.D. 


An American View of Anglo-French Diplomacy 
PRICE 3s. net. 


Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission to Canada at the special 
rate of 14d. 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


No Better one 
than Norwell’s 


There are no better shoes than Norwell’s, for nothing can better 
the best. More expensive ones there are, as you probably know 
well enough. When your bootmaker, for instance, makes you 
shoes to your measurements, you 
resignedly pay the heavy bill, 
feeling that whatever the cost, 
you could not be better shod, 
True, you could not-—but 
you can always have 
shoes just as good in 

fit, cut and material 
and pay far less for 
them, by buying 
direct from Nor- 


The TAYMOUTH. Uppers are cut wality 

A single shoe is of Brown Willow Calf lecther lined ‘beck etertee A 

diadly sent on new model—light and strong. Fitted with crepe 
roval to any rubber soles, 


Norwell ; 
Perth’ Footwear 
“DIRECT FROM SCOTLAND 
GUARANTEE: Money refunded in full should there 
be the least dissatisfaction. 

Orders from abroad receive special attention—Postage 
abroad extra. 


Write for FREE CATALOGUE mentioning ‘Saturday Review’ 


te NORWELL’S PERTH FOOTWEAR, Ltd. 
59 St. John’s Buildings :: PERTH, SCOTLAND 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—AUGUST 1924. 


The Political Prospect. By W. Permewan, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Hjalmar Schacht’s Reforms: A Letter from Berlin. 
By R. Crozier Long. 
George Fox and the Quakers. By Gilbert Thomas 
Dinner with Carlos. By Sir Theodore A. Cook 
Mexico and Great Britain. By Dr. E. J. Dillon 
Aristotle on Public Speaking. By W. Rhys Roberts 
Naval Scares in the United States. By Archibald Hurd 
Luigi Pirandello: Dramatist. By Edward Storer. 
Frances Mary Buss and the Association of Head Mistresses, 1874- 
1924. By Sara A. Burstall, M.A., J.P. 
The American Political Situation. By J. D. Whelpley 
Concerning the Aitiology of Cancer. 
By W. E Deeks, M.A., M.D., C.M. 
The Story of Woman. IV. By W. L. George. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVICE 


Parents or Guardians requiring Schools, Tutors or 
Educational Homes for their children are invited to 
consult us. Carefully considered and disinterested 
advice will be given without charge. 

Our experience of Schoo's extends over nearly a 
quarter of a century, and we have an intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of the majority of the best establish- 
ments, 

Every enquiry receives individual consideration with 
a view to selecting a school suitable to the needs of 
the pupil as well as to the circumstances of the parent. 


TRUMAN KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(Telephone: Gerrard 3272.) 


Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete directory 
of the Schools of Great Britain, post free 3s. 
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The Quarterlies 


The Quarterly for July opens with a paper on the early history 
of English Socialism by Dr. Shadwell and closes with ‘Ideals in 
Politics,’ a good paper on the aims of the Conservative Party. 
It is unusually strong in literary matters including Mr. Wright’s 
account of a work by Borrow, ‘ Celtic Bards, Chiefs, and Kings,’ 
long thought to have been destroyed; a paper on ‘ The Greek 
Fear of Life,’ which advocates a view of the catharsis of tragedy 
not commonly accepted; a historical study by Lady Burghclere 
of ‘ Strafford in Ireland ’ which might have told us more of what 
he actually did there ; ‘Critic and Aésthetic ’ by Mr. F. Manning, 
which ranges from Aristotle to Remy de Gourmont, holding our 
attention the while; a valuable criticism of recent histories of 
‘ Three Medieval Kings "—Richard I, Henry V, and Edward IV. 
Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher shows the difficulties in the way of paying 
just wages by *‘ Family Allowances,’ while a study of ‘ Airships 
and the Navy’ will interest our readers. Lord Ernle writes 
pleasantly of ‘ Mrs. Carlyle and English Letter-writing.’ 


The Edinburgh is strong on the political side with articles on 
Fascism, Germany, Egypt in European Diplomacy for the cen- 
tury after the French Revolution. The dominions are treated 
of in ‘ Politics and Peculation,’ ‘ Tropical Settlement in Austra- 
lia’ (which asserts that N. Queensland is a white settler’s coun- 
try), and ‘ The Material Side of Hinduism.’ Literature is hardly 
represented by two papers; Sir A. F. Hort revives the memory 
of an early traveller to Japan, and Mr. Straus reviews the noble 
work on Tennis just issued from Oxford. Other papers deal with 
Cancer Research, The Blockade, Cruelty to Animals, and 
Juvenile Migration. 


Science Progress includes a very clear description of ‘ Ancient 
Egyptian Mathematics,’ which were entirely practical and devoted 
no attention to theory; a good account of ‘ The Problems of 
Saturn’s Rings; and the story of ‘ Stephen Gray: an early Elec- 
trical Experimenter.. Mr. Moir contributes an essay on ‘ The 
Antiquity of Man in East Anglia,’ in which he sums up the 
evidence for the existence of man there “from the earliest eolithic 
period to the end of the Stone Age’’; and Miss Paget describes 
‘Sir Richard Paget’s Theory of the Nature of Human Speech.’ 
This review appeals to both classes of those interested in scienti- 
fic work; to the worker it offers a concise summary of current 
research, while it affords to those with only a superficial mixture 
of knowledge a means of keeping in touch with the wider issues 
of science. 


The Mask is as interesting and stimulating as usual. Mr. 
Craig’s chief paper is on ‘ John Evelyn and the Theatre in Eng- 
land, France, and Italy ’; the illustrations, both originals and 
reproductions, are good, the printing is good, and the criticism 
has a sound basis, and a lively if sometimes biting touch. 


The Slavonic Review is exceptionally interesting. It contains 
translations of part of a play by Gribogedov, and of Tales from 
the Russian, Polish, and Bulgarian; a paper on the folk-tale of 
Novgorod the Great, one of the byliny of Ancient Russia; studies 
of the place in European civilization taken by old Russian litera- 
ture of Taras Shevehenko, the Ukrainian poet, and of Smetana, 
the Bohemian composer, this last of great value. Among the 
other contributions to history is a copy of the instructions given 
by the Russian Government in June, 1884, to their newly 
appointed Ambassador in England, M. de Staal, important as 
showing the direction of Russian policy. 


The Criterion gives us a translation from a still unpublished 
part of Proust, ‘ The Death of Albertine,’ translated by Mr. 
Scott Moncrieff. ‘ Character in Fiction’ is a revelation of the 
way the author’s mind works. Mr. Osbert Sitwell, Mr. Harold 
Monro and Mr. Frederic Manning contribute studies of Words- 
worth, Pére Hyacinthe, and Bayreuth—the eighteenth-century 
town. It is a well-nigh perfect representative of one side of our 
modern culture. 


Psyche contains papers ‘In Defence of Behaviourism,’ Prof. 
McDougall, in reply to Dr. Watson, ‘The Romantic Symbol,’ 
‘ Psychical and Physical Structures,’ and the ‘ Origin of Malig- 
nancy.’ The Editorial deals with ‘The Mongol in Our Midst,’ 
by Dr. Crookshank. 


Art Work opens with an imposing array of contributors, 
Messrs, Anning Bell, Frank Brangwyn, Eric Gill, James Guthrie, 
Graily Hewitt, Edmund Sullivan, and many others. It is very 
well produced, the type is excellent and the illustrations well 
chosen. The contributors have given of their best, and the only 
difficulty of the editors will be to keep up to the standard they 
have set themselves, 


Company Meetings 
TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS, Ltd. 


Tue Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of this company was held 
on July 30 at River Plate House, E.C 

General Sir Francis R. Wingate, Bt., in the chair. 

Mr. Robert Williams said that shares and debentures in other 
companies stood in the balance-sheet at cost, namely, £3,996,631, 
At the date of the balance-sheet at the exchange and market 
price in Brussels the sterling value of the Union Miniére shares 
alone exceeded that amount by about £1,400,000. At to-day’s 
quotation and exchange these shares had a value of about 
£8,000,000, which was £ 4,000,000 over the book value of all 
their shares and debentures in other companies. Since the date 
of the last meeting there had been an increase in capital value of 
these Union Miniére shares of about £3,600,000. Having regard 
to the credit balance on the profit and loss account, which did not 
include the substantial dividend recently paid by the Union 
Miniére, shareholders were asked to sanction the preference divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. With regard to the operations of the Union 
Miniére, a dividend had been paid for 1923 amounting to 80 frs. 
a share, less Belgian tax, which was more than double the 
dividend paid for 1922. The company’s proportion of the 1922 
dividend had realized £60,212, and of the 1923 dividend 
£188,600, which would appear in the next accounts. The ore 
reserves were increased by over 4,000,000 tons, to 72,666,000 
tons, and were estimated to contain 4,802,000 tons of copper. 
The June output showed that the company was now producing 
at the rate of 87,000 tons per annum, and this would be further 
greatly increased by the extensions of plant which were to be 
erected. 

In conclusion, Mr. Williams said that the outstanding features 
of the reports sent to shareholders were the greatly improved 
position of the Union Miniére, with its great value in ore 
reserves, its increasing output and dividends, the steadily increas. 
ing profits of the Rhodesia-Katanga Railway, the increasing 
returns of the Benguella Railway, and the increasing demand for 
copper and the steadiness of that market. It was to the leaching 
process on a big scale that he looked for the great results from 
the Union Miniére. Taking the lowest figures, there was a 
recoverable tonnage of copper in the reserve oxidized ores other 
than low grade amounting to 3,262,000 tons. The estimated 
gross profits from that tonnage by present methods and by leach- 
ing was 482,000,000. Taking the highest figures, the recoverable 
tonnage of copper would be 3,489,000 tons, and the gross profits 
from that tonnage would be about £ 110,000,000 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


FURNESS, WITHY AND CO. 


Tre Meetinc of Furness, Withy and Co., Ltd., was held on 
Wednesday last at Furness House, E.C.4. Sir Frederick W. 
Lewis, Bart., presided, and in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said that a year ago he had not felt justified in 
holding out any very encouraging hopes of substantial improve- 
ment in the succeeding twelve months. There had, as a fact, 
been no general improvement in trade, and consequently share- 
holders would be satisfied to see a small increase in the year’s 
profits at £572,442. Were it not that the company had a great 
many diversified interests, it would mot have been possible to 
have achieved that result. It was proposed to make a bonus 
distribution of 2} per cent. to the ordinary shareholders, making 
7% per cent. free of tax for the year, transferring £200,000 to 
depreciation, and carrying forward £216,636. Im the course of 
his review of the company’s operations, the chairman said that 
during the year offices had been opened at San Francisco and 
Vancouver. The service from New York to Bermuda had 
carried a larger number of passengers than ever previously. In 
association with other important British groups, the company 
had become interested with the Russian authorities in the fgrma- 
tion of the Russo-British Grain Export Co., and the export of 
grain from the Russian Black Sea ports had been revived on a 
considerable scale. Notwithstanding the comparatively small 
amount of new tonnage added to the fleet during the past two 
or three years, the average age of the vessels owned by them- 
selves and their subsidiary companies was between nine and ten 
years. During thes past year they had taken delivery of several 
new vessels of various types. All the vessels were giving excel- 
lent results, and their turbine vessels were among the finest cargo 
vessels afloat. Each of them had attained a speed of 15 to 16 
knots on trial. One of their associated companies had entered 
into a contract for the construction of a large refrigerated steamer 
for the South American trade; they had also ordered a new 
passenger and cargo vessel for the Liverpool-Newfoundland and 
Boston service. It might be that they were much nearer a trade 
revival than the present outlook would justify them in believing. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C, 2 


Funds £29,522,000. 
Edinburgh : 


Income £8,683,000 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, 6 to 10.30). 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (August 4th, 5th, and 6th). 
JOHNNY HINES in “CONDUCTOR 1492” 
“THE WONDERLAND OF BIG GAME" by Major A. R. DUGMORE. 
LARRY SEMON in “THE BAKERY” 
Scenic—-** CANNIBALS OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS” 
Mystery Film—** THE TREMARNE CASE,” etc 


Next Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. (August 7th, 8th and 9th). 


ADOLPHE MENJOU and LEATRICE JOY in 
“THE MARRIAGE CHEAT” 


VIOLA DANA in “ THE HEART BANDIT” 
Comedy—" ROLL ALONG” and FELIX, the Cat, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


Tae on AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,”’ 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 
Aitios through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


FLLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. Endowed Public 

School, 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford 

and Cambridge Graduates. Recognized by Army Council 
and Air Ministry. O.T.C. Swimming, etc. First-class Engi- 
neering Shops. Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th. In- 
clusive fees, £90 per annum. For Entry apply Head Master, 
Wellington School, Somerset; or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors. 


ARE YOU AN AUTHOR? 


EMBERSHIP of the Incorporated Society of Authors, Playwrights and 

Cc r t, Thomas Hardy, O.M., Chairman of the Com- 

mittee, Ww. B. Meson) will confer upon you "the following benefits :— 

1. Free legal advice regarding Copyright, Contracts, ete.; Confidential 
guidance on the choice of a Publisher, Manager or Agent 


2. Protection. The Society, subject to the approval of the Committee, 
is always a to take al action. 

8. Collection Bureau Fees will collected at half the agent’s usual 

4 commi-sion. 


Free delivery of The Author, the official organ of the literary pro- 
fession—published quarterly. 
Every new member strengthens the hands of the Society in its efforts to 
make better coliective bargains for authors. 
nt membership about 3,000. Annual subscription, 30s. 
Full pactiontors rom Tue Secretary, 1, Central Buildings, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S. wi 


Pes ond BRITISH INDIAg | Co.'s 


MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


London, 8. or Business : 
B.I. Agents, “GRAY D WES @ GO. 12, Leadenhall Birect, London, 


“Facts are stubborn things” 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


Provide against loss by insuring 
with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS. LONDON, E.C. |. 


The Guaranteed Spirit 


PRATTS 


~ for Efficiency — 
~ 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD. Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 


An Empire World Tour is leaving London 21st November. 
Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of being included in the 
party should apply to Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.C.I., Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2, for 
a copy of the Descriptive Itinerary of the Tour. 
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Company Meeting 
ODHAMS PRESS 


Tue Fourth ANNnuaL GengeraL Meetinc of Odhams Press, 
Ltd., was held on the 28th ult. at the Hotel Cecil; Strand, W.C. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. Grant Morden, J.P., M.P. (chairman of the 
company), presided, and in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts said that the improvements in the company’s 
trading foreshadowed at the last annual general meeting had 
been realized during 1923, the gross profits for that year aggre- 
gating £189,729, as compared with £111,320 for 1922, while 
the profit carried to the balance-sheet had been increased during 
the past year to £88,689, as against £71,144 for 1922. 


Having regard, however, to the large extraordinary expendi- 
ture which had been incurred and which was essential to re- 
establish John Bull, perhaps the best-known of the company’s 
properties, it had been deemed expedient by the directors to 
prepare a scheme of arrangement adjusting the company’s capi- 
tal between its members which would also permit the re-estab- 
lishment of dividends at an early date. 


Turning to the accounts, he referred to the improvement 
“which had taken place during 1923, and said he would like to 
state that, having regard to the special circumstances in which 
the company found itself, the directors, including the managing 
director, had again waived the claim to the commission payable 
to them under the company’s articles of association and other 
agreements. While on that subject he would like to remind 
the shareholders that during the five years that he had been 
chairman of the company he had, by agreement, not received 
any commission for his services. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COMPANY 


The Chairman then gave particulars of the progress of the 
company’s various activities. Naturally, he said, one thought 
first of the journal which was perhaps most in the public eye, 
and which had been the chief source of anxiety to the directors 
for some time past, namely, John Bull. Two years ago the 
company was faced with a very serious position in regard to 
that journal, owing to the proceedings against its former editor 
in regard to transactions in which the company was in no way 
concerned. As he had reported to the shareholders last year, 
the board had decided upon a bold policy of expenditure to re- 
establish the property, at the same time seeing that this ex- 
penditure was backed up by the production of a journal of the 
best possible value to its readers. The result of a further year’s 
working proved that the expenditure has been well justified, 
and John Bull was now on a thoroughly sound foundation. Its 
net sales were well over 800,000 copies per week—the largest 
circulation of any twopenny weekly periodical in the world— 
and this without the adventitious aid of any free competitions ; 
and, what was more important, it was now independent of the 
personality of any one man. As a consequence, advertisers had 
returned to the paper, and were returning in increasing numbers. 


With regard to the company’s other newspapers and journals, 
he was able to report, in almost every instance, a satisfactory 
and steady progress. Sporting Life continued to be the premier 
sporting daily newspaper in this country, and was a very suc- 
cessful property from a financial point of view. In the Ideal 
Home the company was fortunate in possessing a journal which 
was extremely successful and of substantial and profit-earning 
value to the company. The Kinematograph Weekly had done 
very well in the year under review. The Passing Show had been 
reconstructed and improved in the early part of this year, and 


the circulation had considerably more than doubled itself during | 


the past six months, and was still increasing. The business 
of the Borough Billposting Company—owned by Odhams Press 
—which was the largest outdoor publicity business in the coun- 
try, had been extremely satisfactory during the year under 
review, and had shown a steady increase upon its trade of 1922; 
and the business of Messrs. Dean and Son, the publishers of 
Debrett’s Peerage and allied publications, and the owners of 
the well-known toy books, was making very satisfactory progress 
under the company’s ownership. 


IMPROVEMENT MAINTAINED 


The improvement in the year under review was well maintained 
in the present year, and the directors had every confidence in 
stating that the business was now thoroughly re-established on 
a sound basis, and, given normal conditions, shareholders might 
look forward to a full measure of prosperity. 


e Triplex Safety Glass 


The report was unanimously adopted. 

rate meetings of the holders of the Preference shares, 
“A” Preference shares and Ordinary shares were subsequently 
held, at each of which the scheme for the reorganisation of the 
capital was considered and a card vote taken, the result of which 
will be reported to the Court. At an extraordinary general meet- 
ing resolutions approving the scheme were carried by the 
requisite majority. 


Company Meeting 
VAN DEN BERGHS, LTD. 
SALE OF HIGHER GRADES OF MARGARINE 


Tue Twenty-FourTH OrpInARyY GENERAL MEETING of this com- 
pany was held on Wednesday last at Winchester House, E.C. 

The chairman (Mr. Henry van den Bergh) said that the past 
year, like its predecessors, had not been without its difficulties. 
Under these circumstances it was gratifying to him to be able to 
submit such a satisfactory statement of the trading for the last 
twelve months. They were able to record a satisfactory volume 
of trade in margarine, their principal product, but in their pro- 
prietary brands they had exceeded the quantities turned out in 
any preceding year. 

Although the aggregate sales of margarine had remained at 
much the same high level as last year, they were getting a 
larger share of the trade which was going. They attributed the 
former fact to the high prices which had ruled for butter, and 
the latter to the excellence of their qualities. The policy of the 
directors in promoting the sale of the higher grades of margarine 
had proved to be a sound one, and to this policy the success of 
last year’s trading was largely attributable. The keen competi- 
tion which he indicated last year continued, and, in fact, in cer- 
tain directions it had become more acute. This competition 
amongst manufacturers found its counterpart in the Retail 
Provision Trade. To the knowledge of the directors provisions 
were retailed at a very low rate of profit; it was therefore sur- 
prising to learn that people were under the impression that 
profiteering was going on in that trade. This was not a fact. 
The chairman of a well-known provision company expressed the 
same opinion a little while ago, and the Grocers’ Federation 
stated that the retailers courted a public inquiry into the matter. 
He felt confident that such an inquiry would fully vindicate the 
retailers. 

The profits, together with tHe balance brought forward from 
last year, amounted to £467,084, and the directors recommended 
the payment of a final dividend of 1s. 6d. per share on the 
ordinary shares, making, with the interim dividend already paid, 
2s. 6d. per share. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


Company Meeting 
THRELFALL’S BREWERY 


Tue THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MeeTING of Threlfall’s 
Brewery Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday last at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Major C, M. Threlfall, chairman of the company, presided, 
and, in moving the adoption of the report and the payment of 
final dividends, less income-tax, making, with the interim divi- 
dends, 6 per cent. on the Preference and 20 cent. 
on the Ordinary shares for the year, said that the 
board felt that the result of the trading for the year ended 
June 30 last would be considered very satisfactory by the share- 
holders, especially when the existing disorganized state of the 
labour market in Lancashire was taken into consideration. 
In fact, little improvement could be observed in the industrial 
situation of the county as compared with that of a year ago. 
Great credit must be given to the management, and all who had 
worked under them in the interests of the company, in having 
achieved, in spite of many setbacks, the splendid result now put 
before the shareholders. Compared with last year’s figures, the 
company’s holding of 5 per cent. War Loan had been reduced 
by £130,000. 

The gross profit for the year was £404,228, and, after writing 
off for depreciation in the value of leasehold properties and 
plant, and making reserves for corporation profits tax, and salary 
and wages bonus to employees, there remained a net trading 


| profit of £358,582. After deducting interest on debenture stock, 


interest on deposits, directors’ fees, and compensation levy, and 
adding transfer fees, bank interest, and interest on War Loan, 
there was a net profit for the year of £295,269, which, together 
with the carry-forward, made a total of £529,832 to be dealt 
with. 

Mr. W. G. West, the managing director, seconded the resolu- 


| tion, which was unanimously adopted. 
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